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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  EFFECT  OF  GAY  MALE  SEX  ROLE  ADHERENCE  ON 
OTHERS'  HOMOSEXUAL  STRESS  AND  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  GAY  MEN 

By 

Timothy  Brian  Burke 
August  1996 

Chairperson:  Franz  R.  Epting,  Ph.D. 

Major  Department:  Psychology 

The  present  study  was  designed  with  two  purposes  in 

mind.  One  purpose  was  to  create  a self -administered  form  of 

the  Homosexual  Stress  Index  (SAHSI)  to  increase  the 

efficiency  of  stress  assessment,  while  the  other  purpose  was 

to  determine  the  effects  of  a masculine  and  feminine  gay  man 

on  changes  in  stress  levels  and  attitudes  toward  gay  men. 

The  30  most  frequently  elicited  constructs  from  a sample  of 

160  male  subjects  were  selected  and  separated  by  13  point 

Likert-type  scales  to  form  the  body  of  the  SAHSI.  The 

differences  in  ratings  of  the  self  "as  you  are  right  now" 

and  the  self  "as  you  would  be  if  you  were  homosexual"  (i.e. 

SAHSI  scores)  were  correlated  with  the  Attitudes  Toward  Gay 

Men  Scale,  stress  scores  obtained  from  placement  of  their 

current  and  homosexual  selves  along  15  of  their  own 

construct  dimensions,  and  scores  obtained  from  repeated 
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administration  of  the  SAHSI  following  a six  week  interval. 
The  results  revealed  that  the  SAHSI  was  significantly 
positively  correlated  with  each  variable,  providing  initial 
support  for  the  SAHSI  as  a reliable  and  valid  instrument. 
SAHSI  stress  levels  were  obtained  six  weeks  before  and 
immediately  after  the  treatment  conditions,  where  subjects 
were  exposed  to  a video  of  a masculine  or  feminine  gay  man. 
Due  to  the  discovery  of  significant  effects  for  the  control 
condition  among  high  stress  subjects,  the  results  were 
inconclusive  when  focussing  on  effects  by  condition.  As  a 
result,  multiple  linear  regressions  and  Pearson  product- 
moment  correlations  were  employed  to  assess  the  relationship 
of  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  man  to  subsequent  stress 
levels  and  attitudes.  The  results  revealed  that  among  high 
stress  subjects,  more  positive  attitudes  and  lower  stress 
levels  were  associated  with  greater  perceived  similarity  to 
the  gay  man,  while  among  low  stress  subjects,  perceived 
similarity  to  the  gay  man  was  not  shown  to  be  correlated 
with  stress  levels  or  attitudes. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

"God  Hates  Fags"  read  a sign  held  by  one  individual  in 
a group  of  15  protesters  representing  the  Westboro  Baptist 
Church  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  during  a recent  stop  in 
Gainesville,  Florida  (Roach,  1995) . This  protest  and  others 
like  it,  along  with  verbal  insults,  threats  of  physical 
violence,  property  damage,  and  physical  assaults  occur 
against  gay  and  lesbian  people  on  a daily  basis  in  the 
United  States  (Berrill,  1992;  D'Augelli,  1992;  Herek,  1993; 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  1984) . It  is  apparent 
that  gay  and  lesbian  people  remain  one  of  the  only  groups  of 
people  it  is  fashionable  to  despise  (Beran,  Claybaker, 
Dillon,  & Haverkamp,  1992;  Desjowski,  1992;  Galssner  & Owen, 
1976;  Herek,  1986,  1988)  . 

Negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  are  well 
represented  among  both  men  and  women.  However,  there  are 
some  distinctions  which  justify  attention  to  gender 
differences  in  reactions  to  homosexuality.  While  the 
intensity  of  negative  attitudes  is  greatest  toward 
homosexual  people  of  the  same  gender  as  the  observer,  the 
intensity  of  males'  negative  attitudes  has  been  found  to  be 
greater  than  the  intensity  of  females'  negative  attitudes 
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(Blumenfeld,  1989;  Ellis  & Vasseur,  1993;  Herek,  1985;  Kite, 
1984;  Weinberger  & Millham,  1979).  Whether  a product  of 
this  heightened  negativity  or  not,  males  are  also 
disproportionately  responsible  for  the  victimization  of  gay 
and  lesbian  people  (Blumenfeld,  1989) . The  numbers 
underscore  the  need  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
male's  experience  of  homosexuality  in  the  hope  that 
interventions  can  be  designed  to  reduce  intolerance  and 
related  victimization  of  gay  and  lesbian  people. 

A number  of  scales  currently  exist  to  measure  one's 
perception  of  homosexuality  (e.g.  Dunbar,  Brown,  & Amoroso, 
1973;  Larson,  Reed,  & Hoffman,  1980;  MacDonald,  Huggins, 
Young,  & Swanson,  1973;  Mosher  & O' Grady,  1979;  Smith, 

1971)  . Most  of  these  measures  directly  ask  respondents  to 
indicate  how  they  feel  about  homosexuality.  This  method  for 
assessing  perceptions  of  homosexuality  (or  anything  for  that 
matter)  is  faulted  for  a number  of  reasons,  including 
susceptibility  to  various  response  sets,  distortion  by  ego 
defense  maneuvers,  and  superficial  responses  (Crown, 

O' Donovan,  & Thompson,  1967;  Jeffers,  Nichols,  & Eisdorfer, 
1961;  Krieger,  Epting,  & Leitner,  1974;  Lester,  1967; 

Rhudick  & Dibner,  1961) . Additionally,  there  exist 
theoretical  shortcomings  in  that  none  of  the  questionnaires 
investigating  one's  perceptions  of  homosexuality  are 
systematically  tied  to  personality  theory  (Leitner  &.  Cado, 
1982) . While  these  questionnaires  provide  information  about 


one's  perceptions  of  homosexuality,  they  are  unable  to 
provide  theoretical  explanations  of  the  nature  of  those 
perceptions . 

Guided  by  research  on  death  threat,  Leitner  and  Cado 
(1982)  used  George  Kelly's  (1955)  Personal  Construct  Theory 
to  study  the  individual's  constructions  of  homosexuality. 
Adhering  to  Kelly's  theory  and  a modified  method  for 
assessing  personal  constructions  (Landfield,  1971) , these 
researchers  investigated  personal  constructions  of 
homosexuality.  By  assessing  how  subjects  abstracted  (i.e. 
placed)  the  "self  as  I am  right  now"  and  "the  self  as  I 
would  be  if  I were  homosexual"  along  the  dimensions  of  thei 
elicited  constructs,  they  were  able  to  determine  each 
subject's  "homosexual  stress"  score.  Homosexual  stress  is 
defined  as  the  potential  threat  one  experiences  when 
contemplating  the  changes  that  would  take  place  in  the 
existing  system  of  personal  constructs  if  they  were  to  be 
homosexual.  This  is  different  from  threat,  which  in  the 
world  of  Personal  Construct  Psychology  can  result  only  from 
contemplating  an  imminent  event,  like  death. 

Results  show  that  subjects  high  in  homosexual  stress 
have  significantly  higher  scores  on  a face-valid 
questionnaire  of  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality 
than  do  subjects  who  are  low  in  homosexual  stress  (Burke, 
1992;  Leitner  & Cado,  1982).  It  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  Personal  Construct  analysis  of  homosexual  stress  shows 
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considerable  promise  for  assessing  and  understanding  the 
unique  nature  of  homosexual  stress  for  the  individual  and  is 
worthy  of  further  refinement  and  investigation. 

One  disadvantage  to  using  the  Homosexual  Stress  Index 
is  the  extended  administration  time  required  for  the 
elicitation  of  each  individual's  personal  constructs  and  the 
abstraction  of  his  or  her  present  and  homosexual  selves 
along  those  constructs.  This  procedure  takes  35-50  minutes. 
While  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  60-90  minutes  required 
by  initial  Death  Threat  techniques  using  Personal  Construct 
Psychology  to  assess  death  threat,  it  is  still  cumbersome. 

Consequently,  the  present  study  proposes  to  create  and 
validate  a self -administered  form  of  the  Homosexual  Stress 
Index  (SAHSI) . This  will  be  accomplished  by  retaining  the 
most  frequently  elicited  construct  dimensions  from  past 
research  (Burke,  1992)  and  contemporary  elicitations. 
Concurrent  and  convergent  validity  will  be  established  by 
correlating  SAHSI  scores  with  Attitude  Toward  Gay  Men  Scale 
scores  (Herek,  1994)  and  homosexual  stress  scores  from  the 
elicited  technique,  respectively.  Test-retest  reliability 
will  be  determined  following  a six  week  interval.  If 
creation  of  the  SAHSI  is  successful,  clinicians  and 
researchers  will  be  able  to  efficiently  yet  subtly  assess 
the  individual's  experience  of  homosexuality. 

Beyond  more  accurately  and  efficiently  assessing  the 
individual's  current  level  of  homosexual  stress,  this  study 
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proposes  to  investigate  changing  levels  of  homosexual  stress 
and  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality.  While  few 
methods  have  proven  effective  in  reducing  negative  attitudes 
(Stevenson,  1988) , a book  by  Kirk  and  Madsen  (1989)  offers 
a seemingly  sound  rationale  for  how  positive  changes  can  be 
accomplished.  Relying  on  the  concepts  of  cognitive 
dissonance  and  the  technique  of  associative  conditioning, 
Kirk  and  Madsen  make  a strong  case  for  the  effectiveness  of 
using  gay  spokespersons  who  are  the  prototype  of  normalcy. 

By  displaying  an  image  of  a gay  person  who  is  highly  similar 
to  the  audience,  homonegative  observers  will  experience 
cognitive  dissonance  as  they  try  to  reconcile  the 
spokesperson's  normalcy  with  his  or  her  homosexuality. 
Through  repeated  exposure  to  "normal"  and  mainstream  images 
of  gays  and  lesbians,  the  two  concepts  (e.g.  normal  and 
homosexual)  will  begin  to  form  a more  plausible  association 
and  feasible  anticipation.  At  that  point,  negative 
attitudes  toward  homosexuals  and  perceptions  of  homosexuals 
as  normal  will  create  cognitive  dissonance  and  presumably 
force  a modification  of  the  former. 

While  Kirk  and  Madsen  (1989)  anticipate  that  this 
hypothesis  will  be  true  for  all  people,  they  recognize  that 
the  process  will  not  be  immediate.  Research  by  Storms 
(1978)  supports  this  notion.  In  Storms'  research,  masculine 
gay  men  were  disliked  more  than  feminine  gay  men.  To 
account  for  this,  Storms  employed  the  notion  that  while 
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people  do  not  like  gender-bending  homosexuals,  they  dislike 
even  more  homosexuals  who  fail  to  conform  to  expected 
gender-bending  roles.  This  seems  to  underscore  the 
significance  of  expectations  and  violations  of  expectations 
for  explaining  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuals. 
Subjects'  increased  negativity  toward  homosexuals  who  fail 
to  confirm  expectations  for  gender-bending  behavior  nicely 
supports  the  Kirk  and  Madsen  explanation.  Cognitive 
dissonance  is  unpleasant  and  disquieting  and  the  initial 
challenge  to  stereotyped  thinking  can  be  expected  to  be  met 
with  resistance,  potentially  resulting  in  greater  negativity 
toward  homosexuals. 

Positive  attitudes  toward  gay  and  lesbian  people  will 
be  easier  to  embrace  with  prolonged  association  of  gays, 
lesbians,  and  "normal"  people,  especially  when  the  gays  and 
lesbians  are  acquaintances,  friends,  and/or  relatives  (Ellis 
& Vasseur,  1993) . Eventually,  it  will  actually  require 
greater  cognitive  effort  to  adhere  to  the  current 
stereotypes  for  gay  and  lesbian  people  which  do  not 
accurately  reflect  reality. 

Personal  Construct  Theory  and  research  in  the  area  of 
sex  role  stereotyping  will  be  used  to  inform  predictions  for 
the  current  study.  Homosexual  stress  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  homosexuals  are  positively  correlated  (Burke,  1992; 
Leitner  & Cado,  1982) . A consistently  significant  positive 
correlation  also  exists  between  negative  attitudes  toward 
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homosexuals  and  adherence  to  sex  role  stereotypes  in  general 
(Brown  & Amoroso,  1975;  MacDonald  & Games,  1974; 

Minnegerode,  1976;  Smith;  1971;  Weinberger  & Millham,  1979). 
Additionally,  research  by  Taylor  (1983)  indicated  that 
people  tend  to  believe  that  homosexuals  behave  like  the 
other  sex,  while  Sigelman,  Howell,  Cornell,  Cutright,  and 
Dewey  (1991)  found  that  such  perceptions  increased  as 
intolerance  of  homosexuality  increased.  These  findings 
suggest  that  people  high  in  homosexual  stress  who  are 
intolerant  of  and  have  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuals 
construe  gay  men  along  their  personal  constructs  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  construe  traditional  women.  Lower  stress 
people  with  correspondingly  greater  tolerance  and  more 
positive  attitudes  have  less  of  a tendency  to  sex  role 
stereotype  gay  men  as  embodying  the  female  sex  role. 

Given  that  stress  and  threat  in  the  realm  of  Personal 
Construct  Theory  are  said  to  result  from  the  realization  of 
a need  for  change  in  the  way  one  construes  and  anticipates 
elements  within  his  or  her  world,  it  is  anticipated  that 
reactions  to  the  videos  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  gay 
man  will  vary  depending  on  who  is  viewing  them.  For  high 
stress  individuals,  the  masculine  gay  man  is  expected  to 
fail  to  confirm  current  sex  role  stereotyped  constructions 
of  gay  men  and  highlight  a need  for  change,  which  is 
expected  to  result  in  greater  stress  and  correspondingly 
greater  negative  attitudes.  The  feminine  gay  man  is 
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expected  to  confirm  the  constructions  of  high  stress 
individuals  and  maintain  existing  stress  and  attitude 
levels.  Since  low  stress  individuals  have  fewer 
expectations  for  gay  men  to  behave  like  women,  neither  gay 
man  is  not  expected  to  invalidate  existing  constructions. 

In  the  absence  of  such  invalidation,  low  stress  individuals 
are  expected  to  react  to  the  gay  man  on  the  basis  of 
perceived  similarity.  Since  males  both  high  and  low  in 
homosexual  stress  are  generally  raised  to  behave  in 
accordance  with  male  sex  roles,  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  greater  perceived  similarity  to  the  masculine  gay 
man  than  there  will  to  the  feminine  gay  man.  In  line  with 
research  on  similarity  and  liking,  it  is  predicted  that  low 
stress  individuals  will  perceive  greater  similarity  to  the 
masculine  gay  man  and  will  therefore  maintain  current  low 
levels  of  stress  and  negative  attitudes  or  experience  less 
stress  and  negative  attitudes.  Low  stress  individuals 
exposed  to  the  feminine  gay  man  will  experience  greater 
negative  attitudes  and  stress  because  of  their  relatively 
low  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  man. 

To  assess  these  dynamics,  the  present  study  will  first 
assess  subjects'  levels  of  negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men 
and  homosexual  stress.  Six  weeks  later,  subjects  will  view 
a videotape  of  a gay  man  giving  a self -characterization 
(i.e.  a self-description).  Half  of  the  subjects  will  view 
an  actor  presenting  as  a feminine  gay  man  who  conforms 
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relatively  closely  to  gay  stereotypes,  while  the  other  half 
will  view  the  same  actor  presenting  as  a masculine  gay  man 
who  conforms  less  closely  to  gay  stereotypes  (Taylor,  1983) . 
Following  the  videotape,  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay 
man,  homosexual  stress,  and  attitudes  toward  gay  men  will 
again  be  assessed  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
presentation  on  attitudes  and  stress  levels.  If  the 
masculine  or  feminine  nature  of  the  gay  man,  preexisting 
homosexual  stress  levels  in  subjects,  and/or  the  interaction 
of  these  two  variables  is  found  to  affect  subsequent 
homosexual  stress  and  negative  attitude  levels,  then 
valuable  information  will  be  gained  on  how  to  intervene  to 
reduce  stress  and  improve  attitudes  toward  gay  men. 

The  remainder  of  this  study  will  be  divided  into  four 
sections.  Chapter  2 is  a detailed  review  of  the  literature 
concerning  Personal  Construct  Psychology  and  its  account  of 
homosexual  stress,  stigma  associated  with  homosexuality, 
gender  differences  in  the  experience  of  and  reaction  to 
homosexuality,  the  effects  of  sex  role  stereotyping  and 
perceived  similarity  on  attitudes,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
interventions  designed  to  reduce  negative  attitudes  toward 
homosexuals.  Chapter  3 will  discuss  the  methodology  used  to 
assess  the  hypotheses.  Chapter  4 will  describe  the  outcome 
of  the  analyses,  and  Chapter  5 will  be  a discussion  of  the 
results  and  their  implication  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Study  1 

A number  of  scales  exist  to  measure  the  way  one 
experiences  homosexuality  (e.g.  Dunbar,  Brown,  & Amoroso, 
1973;  Larson,  Reed,  & Hoffman,  1980;  MacDonald,  Huggins, 
Young,  & Swanson,  1973;  Mosher  & O' Grady,  1979;  Smith, 

1971) . However,  these  attempts  to  assess  attitudes  toward 
and  reactions  to  homosexuality  suffer  from  both 
methodological  and  theoretical  shortcomings. 

Methodologically,  if  we  borrow  from  research  on  related 
scales  assessing  death  threat,  homosexual  threat  scales  are 
also  considered  to  be  inadequate  due  to  their  face-valid, 
direct  inquiry  styles  (Burke,  1992) . Scales  assessing  death 
threat  have  been  faulted  for  yielding  superficial  responses, 
distortion  by  ego  defense  maneuvers,  and  various  response 
sets  (Crown,  O' Donovan,  & Thompson,  1967;  Jeffers,  Nichols, 

& Eisdorfer,  1961;  Lester,  1967;  Krieger,  Epting,  & Leitner, 
1974;  Rhudick  & Dibner,  1961). 

Theoretically,  simple  face-valid  questionnaires  which 
investigate  homosexual  threat  have  been  criticized  for  their 
lack  of  systematic  ties  to  personality  theory  (Leitner  & 
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Cado,  1982) . These  simple  questionnaires  do  yield 
information  about  the  degree  to  which  one  is  threatened  by 
homosexuality,  but  they  give  no  theoretical  explanations  of 
the  nature  of  that  experience  (Burke,  1992)  . 

Personal  Construct  Psychology 

As  a result  of  these  shortcomings,  Leitner  and  Cado 
(1982)  and  Burke  (1992)  borrowed  from  research  on  death 
threat  and  grounded  the  study  of  the  individual ' s experience 
of  homosexuality  in  George  Kelly's  (1955)  Personal  Construct 
Theory  (PCT)  approach  to  personality.  As  a comprehensive 
personality  theory,  PCT  is  guided  by  a fundamental  postulate 
which  states,  "a  person's  processes  are  psychologically 
channelized  by  the  ways  in  which  he  anticipates  events"  (p. 
46,  1955)  . The  essence  of  this  can  be  explained  as  follows. 
Kelly's  theory  posits  that  everyone  is  a scientist.  Each 
person  actively  engages  his  or  her  world  in  an  attempt  to 
better  understand  it  and  improve  on  his  or  her  ability  to 
anticipate  events.  The  basic  notions  are  that  the  world  is 
filled  with  what  Kelly  called  elements.  An  element  is 
anything  that  can  be  categorized  or  classified  by  a person. 
Elements  can  range  from  the  weather  to  objects  to 
theoretical  concepts  to  the  self.  Repeated  exposure  to  an 
element  enables  the  person  to  begin  to  be  able  to  recognize 
recurring  qualities  of  the  element.  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  qualities  are  personally  relevant. 
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In  the  process  of  observing  elements,  each  person 
creates  for  him  or  herself  a unique  system  of  personal 
constructs.  This  is  accomplished  by  comparing  two  elements 
and  noting  (either  consciously  or  unconsciously)  how  those 
two  are  alike/different  or  by  noting  how  two  elements  are 
similar  to  each  other  and  different  from  a third.  For 
example,  if  I am  in  the  process  of  talking  with  my  mother  on 
the  phone  and  a crazed  lunatic  attempts  to  barge  into  my 
apartment  and  assault  me  only  to  be  stopped  by  the  complex 
security  guard,  I am  in  a perfect  position  to  create  a 
personal  construct  or  make  an  existing  one  salient.  Both 
the  security  guard  and  my  mother,  who  would  run  through  a 
burning  house  to  help  me,  offer  me  protection  from  the 
volatile  and  harmful  forces  in  the  world.  By  observing  how 
the  two  elements  of  my  mother  and  the  security  guard  are 
similar  in  this  way  and  different  from  a third  (the 
lunatic) , I have  arrived  at  the  personal  construct  of 
protective-harmful . 

Now  that  this  construct  exists  in  my  awareness,  not 
only  am  I likely  to  use  this  construct  to  understand  my 
mother,  the  security  guard,  and  the  lunatic,  but  I will 
probably  make  use  of  it  to  anticipate  other  elements  in  my 
world  as  well.  When  confronted  with  a new  element,  I can 
begin  to  abstract  it  along  this  and  other  dimensions  of  my 
personal  construct  system.  Extended  and  repeated  exposure 
will  begin  to  highlight  consistent  properties  of  that 
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element  and  enable  me  to  solidify  its  position  along  certain 
constructs.  As  I begin  to  abstract  an  element  along  more 
than  one  dimension,  I can  begin  to  develop  a more  complex, 
yet  precise,  understanding  of  that  element.  For  example,  if 
repeated  exposure  to  the  harmful  lunatic  above  reveals  that 
he  tends  to  act  on  nondirected  impulse  much  of  the  time,  I 
am  much  more  likely  to  feel  greater  compassion  for  this 
person  than  I would  feel  if  the  same  harmfulness  was  the 
product  of  careful  and  directed  premeditation.  By  including 
more  than  one  dimension,  I end  up  having  a very  different 
reaction  to  and  experience  of  this  person. 

Core  Constructs 

Core  constructs  are  those  which  govern  a person's 
maintenance  process- -that  is,  those  by  which  he 
maintains  his  identity  and  existence.  (Kelly,  p.  482, 
1955) 

As  we  move  through  our  lives  and  develop  our  personal 
constructs,  we  find  that  some  are  more  important  than  others 
for  helping  us  to  anticipate  events  and  elements  and  to 
organize  our  experience.  We  also  find  that  the  distinctions 
we  are  able  to  make  between  elements  along  the  dimensions  of 
those  constructs  are  more  clear  and  extreme.  This  clarity 
and  extremity  has  been  perceived  to  represent  a construct ' s 
meaningfulness  by  a number  of  researchers  (Bonarius,  1968; 
Hastorf,  Richardson,  & Dornbush,  1958;  Isaacson,  1966; 
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Isaacson  & Landfield,  1965;  O' Donovan,  1965;  Underwood  & 
Schulz , 1960 ) . 

Meaningfulness  has  been  operationalized  using  a 
modification  of  Kelly's  Role  Construct  Repertory  Test. 

O' Donovan  reasoned  that  "it  seems  plausible  to  speak  of 
meaningfulness  leading  to  strong  commitment  (polarization) . 

A pattern  of  intense  yeasaying  and  naysaying  may  be  most 
appropriate  in  most  meaningful  situations"  (p.  363,  1965). 
Mitsos  (1961)  suggested  and  Hastorf  et  al . (1958)  verified 

that  if  semantic  differential  scales  are  used  as  gradations 
between  the  poles  of  elicited  constructs,  placement  of 
elements  farther  away  from  the  midpoint  (point  of  origin  = 

0)  and  closer  to  either  of  the  extremes  will  represent 
greater  meaning. 

The  legitimacy  of  varying  levels  of  construct 
meaningfulness  is  further  buttressed  by  study  of  elicited 
versus  supplied  constructs  (Cromwell  & Caldwell,  1962; 
Isaacson,  1966;  Isaacson  & Landfield,  1965;  Landfield, 

1971)  . Isaacson  and  Landfield  (1965)  found  that  subject- 
generated personal  constructs  are  perceived  as  more 
meaningful  than  self -ref erent  terms  provided  to  subjects. 
They  had  subjects  produce  15  constructs  using  the  RCRT . 

Each  pole  of  15  subject-generated  personal  constructs  was 
placed  in  a self -ref erent  way  on  its  own  3x5  index  card 
and  these  30  cards  were  shuffled  together  with  74  self- 
referent Butler-Haigh  cards.  Using  a nine  category  scale 
from  "least  like  me"  at  one  end  to  "most  like  me"  at  the 
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other  end,  subjects  Q- sorted  each  of  these  statements.  The 
results  revealed  that  subjects  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  place  cards  created  from  their  personal  constructs 
closer  to  the  "most  like  me"  end  than  they  were  cards 
provided  by  Butler-Haigh . (A  review  of  Bonarius  (1970)  will 
provide  a thorough  examination  of  early  experiments 
revealing  the  legitimacy  of  considering  rating  extremity  as 
a measure  of  meaningfulness.) 

This  conceptualization  of  the  meaningfulness  of 
constructs  yields  a hierarchical  view  of  the  constructs  in 
one's  system.  Evidence  does  suggests  that  we  differentiate 
between  our  constructs  (Landfield,  1971) . We  rely  more 
heavily  on  constructs  that  are  more  meaningful  to  us  to 
order  our  lives  and  make  sense  and  meaning  out  of  the 
elements  we  experience.  According  to  Kelly  (1955),  the  more 
meaningful  constructs  "govern  [our]  identity  and  existence." 
These  constructs  have  been  referred  to  as  core  constructs 
while  those  less  meaningful  are  referred  to  as  peripheral 
constructs . 

Threat 

Threat  is  the  awareness  of  imminent  comprehensive 
change  in  one's  core  structures.  (Kelly,  1955, 
p.  489) 

Our  core  constructs  and  the  manner  in  which  we  abstract 
the  elements  in  our  world  along  them  provide  us  with  a 
structure  vital  to  a sense  of  psychic  balance  and  well- 
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being.  While  the  effectiveness  of  people's  core  constructs 
and  abstractions  for  anticipating  future  events  (i.e.  their 
personal  construct  systems)  varies  from  person  to  person, 
one's  construct  system  functions  to  lend  order  and  meaning 
to  an  otherwise  random  and  chaotic  world  of  elements.  When 
one  becomes  aware  that  his  or  her  current  constructions  of 
the  world  are  failing  to  enable  accurate  prediction  and 
anticipation  of  certain  elements  and  events,  particularly 
when  these  failures  involve  core  constructs,  a need  for 
change  is  recognized  and  threat  is  experienced.  The 
individual  feels  threatened  when  core  constructs  are 
challenged  because  his  or  her  identity  and  core 
understanding  of  the  world  has  similarly  been  challenged 
(Burke,  1992;  Rigdon,  Epting,  Neimeyer,  & Krieger,  1979). 

The  manner  in  which  most  people  construe  death  in 
relation  to  the  self  provides  an  excellent  example  of  threat 
for  most  people,  according  to  Kelly  (1955) . It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  death  to  be  abstracted  along  the  dimensions 
of  one's  personal  and  core  constructs  in  a way  that  is  very 
different  from  the  way  the  present  self  is  abstracted.  To 
illustrate,  I have  the  core  constructs  "athletic  vs.  lazy," 
"happy  vs.  sad,"  and  "pleasant  vs.  unpleasant,"  and  I place 
myself  nearer  the  athletic,  happy,  and  pleasant  poles  of 
those  constructs.  My  experience  of  others'  deaths,  which 
include  immobile  bodies  and  plenty  of  mourning,  direct  me  to 
place  death  at  the  lazy,  sad,  and  unpleasant  poles  of  the 
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same  constructs.  I construe  myself  and  death  as  opposites 

on  these  dimensions,  yet  I know  full  well  that  some  day  I 

will  be  dead.  Since  it  will  require  comprehensive  changes 

in  my  core  structures  to  forge  this  imminent  association  in 

my  construct  system,  I feel  threatened  by  death. 

Considerable  research  supports  Kelly's  contentions 

about  death  and  threat  (Kastenbaum  & Costas,  1977;  Krieger, 

Epting,  & Hays,  1979;  Krieger,  Epting,  & Leitner,  1974; 

Neimeyer,  1985;  Neimeyer,  Behnke,  & Reiss,  1984;  Neimeyer  & 

Chapman,  1978;  Neimeyer,  Dingemans,  & Epting,  1977; 

Neimeyer,  Epting,  & Rigdon,  1984;  Poliak,  1980;  Rigdon  & 

Epting,  1985;  Warren  & Parry,  1981) . By  assessing  the 

extent  to  which  individuals  separate  the  placings  of  their 

present  self,  ideal  self,  and  death  on  their  personal 

constructs,  Krieger  et  al . were  able  to  determine  "the 

reluctance  of  a person  to  subsume  his  present  view  of 

himself,  the  way  he  prefers  to  see  himself,  and  the  concept 

of  death  together  as  elements  under  the  same  poles  of  a 

sample  of  his  constructs"  (p.301,  1974).  In  essence,  they 

were  able  to  assess  the  individual's  death  threat.  Research 

on  death  threat  is  designed,  therefore, 

to  assess  the  extent  to  which  an  individual ' s personal 
construct  system  is  structured  to  anticipate  death. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  reorganization  that  would  be 
required  in  one's  construct  system  in  order  to  construe 
death  as  a personal  reality,  the  greater  the  threat 
that  death  represents.  (Burke,  1992,  pp.  25-26) 

Homosexual  stress  is  determined  in  a similar  way. 

Since  research  by  Burke  (1992)  revealed  little  difference  in 
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effectiveness  between  using  present  and  ideal  selves, 
homosexual  stress  is  assessed  by  comparing  differences  in 
ratings  of  the  homosexual  self  and  the  present  self  only. 
Since  homosexual  stress  involves  comprehensive  changes  in 
core  structures  but  is  not  necessarily  imminent , as 
heterosexuals  will  not  become  homosexual  and  closeted 
homosexuals  can  spend  their  lives  denying  their 
homosexuality,  it  cannot  be  called  homosexual  threat. 

Leitner  and  Cado  (1982)  coined  the  term  "homosexual  stress" 
to  represent  "the  threat  an  individual  would  experience  if 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a homosexual  became  probable. 

As  such  [they  were  measuring]  potential  threat,  or  stress" 
(Leitner  & Cado,  p.  870,  1982) . Another  way  to  say  this  is 
that  homosexual  stress  is  the  potential  threat  one 
experiences  when  contemplating  the  comprehensive  change  that 
would  occur  in  his  or  her  system  of  personal  constructs  if 
he  or  she  were  to  be  homosexual . 


To  illustrate,  if  a male  spends  his  life  valuing  and 
striving  to  be  like  his  heterosexual  father  and  sees 
all  that  is  homosexual  as  antithetical  to  this  end, 
often  trying  as  hard  not  to  behave  like  [his  image  of] 
a homosexual  as  he  tries  to  imitate  his  heterosexual 
father,  his  identity  becomes  wholly  aligned  with 
heterosexuality  and  all  of  its  characteristics.  Hence, 
if  a male  expresses  interest  in  him  or  perhaps  he  finds 
himself  fleetingly  attracted  to  another  man,  his  whole 
construction  of  the  self  as  heterosexual  is  momentarily 
compromised  and  an  "alien  interpretation"  imposes 
itself  on  his  basic  identity  (Kelly,  1955) . To  the 
extent  that  homosexuality  and  heterosexuality  are 
polarized  on  opposite  ends  of  the  remainder  of  his 
relevant  personal  constructs,  he  will  be  required  to 
reconstrue  the  position  of  the  self  [or  homosexuals] 
along  his  personal  constructs  in  order  to  align  the 
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self  with  homosexuality  and  thereby  construe 
homosexuality  as  a personal  reality.  The  greater  this 
polarization,  the  greater  the  [stress  or]  potential 
threat  homosexuality  represents.  (Burke,  1992,  p.  26) 

To  measure  homosexual  stress,  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982) 
had  participants  generate  15  of  their  personal  constructs 
using  Landfield's  (1971)  modified  version  of  Kelly's  (1955) 
Role  Construct  Repertory  Test.  Each  of  their  personal 
constructs  were  then  placed  on  a 13-point  Likert-type  scale, 
with  one  construct  pole  represented  by  a 6 at  one  end  and 
the  other  construct  pole  represented  by  a 6 at  the  other 
end,  with  0 representing  the  neutral  point  in  between. 
Participants  were  then  asked  to  place  the  self  "as  I am 
right  now"  and  the  self  "as  I would  be  if  I were  homosexual" 
on  each  of  their  personal  construct  dimensions.  Of 
interest  was  the  distance  between  their  placements  of  the 
two  selves  on  all  of  their  personal  construct  dimensions. 

The  total  discrepancy  score  represented  their  homosexual 
stress,  with  high  discrepancies  representing  high  homosexual 
stress  and  low  discrepancies  representing  low  homosexual 
stress . 

With  this  most  cursory  account  of  PCT  and  homosexual 
stress,  it  is  safe  to  review  the  existing  literature  on  the 
relationship  between  PCT  and  negative  attitudes  toward 
homosexuality.  In  the  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982)  study,  once 
each  participant's  homosexual  stress  score  was  determined, 
it  was  correlated  with  his  or  her  score  on  the  Attitudes 
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Toward  Homosexuality  Scale- -a  face-valid  questionnaire  of 
negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  (Leitner  & Cado, 

1982) . The  results  revealed  a significant  positive 
correlation  between  the  two  variables- -as  homosexual  stress 
increased,  so  too  did  the  person's  negative  attitudes  toward 
homosexuality.  Subsequent  research  by  Burke  (1992)  added 
additional  support  for  this  relationship,  validating  the 
usefulness  of  PCT  in  understanding  the  individual's 
experience  and  personal  constructions  of  homosexuality. 

The  Need  for  a Self -Administered  Form 

A number  of  studies  have  explored  the  personal 
meaning  of  homosexuality  using  semantic  differential 
techniques  or  adjective  checklists  (Ernulf  & Innala,  1987; 
Morin,  1974;  Page  & Yee,  1985;  Staats,  1978;  Young  & 
Whertivine,  1982) . These  techniques  assume  that  there 
exists  a commonality  of  meaning  among  those  completing  the 
instruments  and,  in  the  words  of  Krieger,  Epting,  and 
Leitner,  " [do]  not  specify  the  nature  of  organization  of  the 
individual's  matrix  of  meaning"  (p.  88,  1979).  One  of  the 
benefits  of  the  personal  construct  method  for  assessing  the 
individual's  experience  of  homosexuality  is  that  subjects 
respond  on  items  (elicited  personal  constructs)  that  are 
personally  meaningful  to  them.  In  fact,  the  research  cited 
earlier  on  the  benefit  of  using  elicited  and  personally 
relevant  constructs  as  a way  of  maximizing  meaningfulness 
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seems  to  lend  support  for  a methodology  that  takes  the  time 
to  elicit  each  individual's  personal  constructs. 

However,  this  heightened  degree  of  personal  relevance 
comes  at  the  expense  of  expediency,  as  the  method  of 
determining  personal  experiences  of  homosexuality  using 
elicited  constructs  takes  considerably  longer  than  most 
other  face-valid,  direct  question  or  semantic  differential 
measures.  Additionally,  the  creation  of  a self- 
administered,  provided  form  of  constructs  for  generating 
homosexual  stress  can  be  justified  in  a couple  of  ways. 
First,  there  is  the  success  of  using  a provided  set  of 
constructs  to  generate  threat  scores  in  death  threat 
research  (Krieger,  Epting,  & Hays,  1979) . (For  a review  of 
studies  that  employed  the  self -administered  version  of  the 
Threat  Index,  please  see  Neimeyer  and  Epting,  1992.) 

A second  point  to  consider  in  justifying  the  creation 
of  a self -administered,  provided  set  of  constructs  is  the 
failure  of  meaninginfulness  to  distinguish  between  differing 
levels  of  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  in  the 
field  of  research  on  homosexual  stress  (Burke,  1992;  Leitner 
& Cado,  1982)  . While  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982)  found  marginal 
support  for  the  significance  of  meaningfulness  in  predicting 
negative  attitudes  for  those  high  in  homosexual  stress, 

Burke  (1992)  found  no  such  support.  In  other  words,  while 
research  indicates  that  people  are  able  to  abstract  elements 
in  their  world  in  more  meaningful  ways  when  they  use  their 
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own  elicited  constructs,  it  appears  that  this  ability  has 
little  effect  on  homosexual  stress  and  related  attitude 
scores . 

As  a result  of  this  reasoning,  the  current  study 
proposes  to  develop  an  alternate,  paper  and  pencil,  self- 
administered  set  of  personal  constructs  that  will  maintain  a 
certain  degree  of  the  personal  meaning  inherent  in  the 
original  (elicited)  method.  To  achieve  this  goal,  a group 
of  subjects  will  generate  their  personal  constructs  using 
the  dyadic  elicitation  procedure  (Landfield,  1971)  and  a 
list  of  the  30  most  frequently  elicited  constructs  from  that 
pool  of  constructs  will  then  be  created.  Correlations 
between  the  self -administered  form  and  the  Attitudes  Toward 
Gay  Men  (ATG)  Scale  (Herek,  1984)  should  provide  concurrent 
validity  for  the  self -administered  form.  An  assessment  of 
homosexual  stress  using  the  elicited  construct  format  to 
provide  an  indication  of  the  convergent  validity  between  the 
two  measures  will  accompany  the  administration  of  the  self- 
administered  form  at  follow-up.  Finally,  a six  week  follow- 
up administration  of  the  provided  form  will  permit 
examination  of  the  test-retest  reliability  of  the 
instrument . 

Hypotheses 

1.  As  the  level  of  self -discrepancy  between  placements  of 
the  self  "as  you  are  right  now"  and  the  self  "as  you  would 
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be  if  you  were  homosexual"  (i.e.  homosexual  stress) 
increases  on  the  self -administered  construct  form,  subjects' 
negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men  will  increase. 

2.  A positive  correlation  will  exist  between  subjects' 
homosexual  stress  scores  from  the  self -administered 
construct  form  and  scores  from  the  elicited  construct  form. 

3.  A positive  correlation  will  exist  between  subjects' 

Self -Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index  scores  generated 
in  the  first  and  second  administrations. 

Study  2 

Attitudes  toward  gay  and  lesbian  people  have 
historically  been  negative  in  the  United  States  (Altman, 
1982;  Churchill,  1967).  Although  some  research  has 
indicated  a lessening  of  this  condition  in  the  1990s 
(Pratte,  1993)  , negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuals 
persist  and  gay  and  lesbian  people  continue  to  live  in  a 
climate  of  fear  (Beran,  Claybaker,  Dillon,  & Haverkamp, 

1992;  Berrill,  1992;  Desjowski,  1992;  Herek,  1993). 

Polling  a sample  of  people  from  the  greater  Columbus,  Ohio, 
area,  Beran  et  al . (1992)  found  that  next  to  Communists, 

homosexuals  were  accorded  the  lowest  level  of  support  for  a 
minority  group.  Women,  Jews,  African-Americans,  and 
alcoholics  were  all  accorded  greater  support  by  this  sample. 
Forty-eight  percent  of  the  sample  reported  that  they 
"rarely"  or  "never"  personally  condemn  the  gay  lifestyle, 
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while  92%,  89%,  and  85%  reported  "rarely"  or  "never" 
personally  condemning  the  lifestyles  of  women,  Jews,  and 
African-Americans,  respectively.  When  it  comes  to  working 
with  certain  minorities,  63%  reported  "rarely"  or  "never" 
objecting  to  working  with  gays,  compared  to  94%,  91%,  and 
90%  for  women,  Jews,  and  African-Americans,  respectively. 
Regarding  attitudes  toward  working  for  certain  minorities, 
59%  of  the  sample  "rarely"  or  "never"  objected  to  working 
for  gays,  compared  to  87%,  89%,  and  86%  for  women,  Jews,  and 
African-Americans,  respectively. 

Desjowski  (1992)  discovered  a generalized  trend  toward 
tolerance  for  the  civil  rights  of  unpopular  minorities  in 
the  United  States.  However,  while  this  change  was 
significant,  it  was  small  in  magnitude.  In  fact,  it  was 
calculated  that  at  the  current  rate,  it  would  take  80  years 
for  the  average  number  of  restrictions  on  the  rights  of 
minorities  endorsed  by  the  public  to  approach  zero. 

Desjowski  goes  on  to  note  that  this  projection  does  not 
factor  in  the  slowing  rate  of  increase  of  education  level 
across  America,  a factor  that  has  consistently  been  shown  to 
be  positively  correlated  with  tolerance.  Additionally, 
while  support  for  the  rights  of  homosexuals  has  inched 
forward,  the  creation  of  anti-homosexual  political  action 
coalitions  and  the  escalation  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  have 
caused  moral  judgements  of  homosexuals  to  become 
increasingly  negative  since  1976. 
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Gender  Differences 

While  some  studies  have  indicated  that  there  are 
minimal  differences  in  the  degree  of  negative  attitudes 
toward  homosexuals  between  males  and  females  (Black  & 
Stevenson,  1984;  Henley  & Pincus,  1978;  Hudson  & Ricketts, 
1980;  Smith,  1971;  Smith,  Resick,  & Kilpatrick,  1980),  many 
studies  have  found  that  males  generally  tend  to  harbor  more 
negative  attitudes  than  do  females  (Bouton,  Gallaher, 
Garlinghouse,  Leal,  Rosenstein,  & Young,  1987;  Conley  & 
O'Rourke,  1973;  Dunbar,  Brown,  & Amoroso,  1973;  Glassner  & 
Owen,  1976;  Hansen,  1982;  Herek,  1985,  1988;  Kite,  1984; 
Larsen,  Reed,  & Hoffman,  1980;  Maret,  1984;  Pratte,  1993; 
Pryor,  Reeder,  Vinacco,  & Kott,  1989;  Roese,  Olson, 
Borenstein,  Martin,  & Shores,  1992;  Young  & Whertvine, 

1982) . When  considering  attitudes  toward  gay  men  and 
lesbians  respectively,  respondents  appear  to  be  more 
tolerant  of  homosexuals  of  the  opposite  sex  (Herek,  1985, 
1988;  Weinberger  & Millham,  1979),  while  the  intensity  of 
negative  feelings  is  greater  for  males  than  it  is  for 
females  (Blumenfeld,  1989;  Ellis  & Vasseur,  1993;  Kite, 

1984) . Predictably,  Page  and  Yee  (1985)  found  that  gay 
males  are  generally  rated  more  negatively  than  lesbians.  In 
their  study,  Roese  et  al . (1992)  found  that  males  scored 

higher  on  a homophobia  attitudes  scale  and  rated  themselves 
as  less  comfortable  with  same-sex  touch  than  did  women. 
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Stereotype  and  Sticrma 

Lippmann  (1922)  defined  stereotype  as  the  "picture  in 
the  head"  that  organizes  our  perceptions  of  the  world. 
Cauthen,  Robinson,  and  Krauss  (1971)  identified  stereotype 
as  the  cognitive  structure  we  act  on  as  if  it  were  reality, 
while  Katz  and  Braly  (1933)  wrote  that  stereotype  represents 
the  consensus  about  the  images  evoked  by  a particular  label. 

There  is  evidence  that  all  people  share  a general 
tendency  to  use  sex  role  stereotypes  to  guide  their 
anticipations  of  other  people  (Broverman,  Vogel,  Broverman, 
Clarkson,  & Rosenkrantz,  1972) . We  make  use  of  such  sex 
role  stereotypes  in  an  attempt  to  create  for  ourselves  a 
greater  sense  of  predictability  about  the  world  and  those 
who  exist  within  it.  One  dimension  along  which  we  display 
this  tendency  is  the  heterosexual -homosexual  dimension.  In 
their  paper  on  the  social  and  personal  constructions  of  the 
heterosexual -homosexual  dimension,  Epting,  Raskin,  and  Burke 
(1994)  argue  that  people  often  rely  too  greatly  on  sexual 
orientation  to  inform  them  about  the  rest  of  personhood. 

For  example,  very  different  images  come  to  mind  for  many 
people  if  they  are  told  that  Jim  is  a homosexual  school 
teacher  while  Bob  is  a heterosexual  school  teacher,  when 
really  all  we  know  from  each  assertion  is  their  shared 
occupation  and  the  gender  of  the  people  for  whom  they  have 
an  erotic  preference.  In  fact,  Spence,  Helmreich,  and  Stapp 
(1974)  found  significant  differences  in  subject  ratings  of 
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"male  homosexuals"  and  "men"  on  47  out  of  54  items  on  the 
Personality  Attributes  Scale. 

While  it  is  true  that  to  varying  degrees  we  share  a 
socially  construed  image  (i.e.  a stereotype)  of  both  the 
heterosexual  and  the  homosexual,  it  is  also  true  that  these 
stereotypes  evoke  decidedly  different  valuative  responses. 

As  has  already  been  established,  homosexuals  are  perceived 
far  more  negativity  than  are  heterosexuals  as  classes  of 
people.  To  better  characterize  this  reaction,  it  will  be 
very  helpful  to  review  what  Goffman  (1963)  wrote  about 
stigma.  According  to  Goffman  (1963),  stigma  was  defined  as 
an  attribute  that  makes  one  different  from  others  and  is 
discrediting.  When  someone  possesses  such  an  attribute,  he 
or  she  is  perceived  "in  the  extreme  [as]  a person  who  is 
quite  thoroughly  bad,  or  dangerous,  or  weak  [and]  he  is  then 
reduced  in  our  minds  from  a whole  or  usual  person  to  a 
tainted,  discounted  one"  (p.3,  1963).  A remarkable 
characteristic  of  stigma,  according  to  some  authors,  is  that 
it  is  capable  of  completely  invalidating  anyone  who 
possesses  one.  According  to  DuBay  (1987),  we  tend  to 
perceive  the  deviant  who  is  stigmatized  as  "shorter,  fatter, 
uglier,  misformed,  sick,  disturbed,  maladjusted,  passive- 
aggressive,  and  annoying  to  be  with.  It  is  as  if  our  esteem 
of  the  marked  individual  is  altered  by  a filter  inside  our 
head  that  prompts  automatic  feelings  of  disgust,  fear,  or 
pity"  (p.  102) . Becker  (1963)  observed  that  stigmas  tend  to 
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neutralize  every  other  positive  attribute  one  possesses  and 
stamp  him  or  her  with  an  overriding  status  of 
undesirability . 

Indeed,  research  by  Sigelman,  Howell,  Cornell, 

Cutright,  and  Dewey  (1991)  supports  these  contentions. 
Concerning  homosexuality,  they  found  that  as  intolerance  of 
homosexuality  increased,  so  too  did  perceptions  of  negative, 
gay- stereotyped  traits  in  a gay  person.  These  findings, 
combined  with  those  of  Burke  (1992)  and  Leitner  and  Cado 
(1982)  regarding  the  positive  correlation  between  homosexual 
stress  and  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality,  suggest 
that  as  intolerance  or  homosexual  stress  increases,  so  does 
the  tendency  to  think  of  homosexual  people  in  negative  and 
stereotypical  ways. 

Interestingly,  a consistently  significant  positive 
correlation  between  adherence  to  sex  role  stereotypes  in 
general  and  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuals  has 
emerged  from  research  in  this  area  (Brown  & Amoroso,  1975; 
MacDonald  & Games,  1974;  Minnegerode,  1976;  Weinberger  & 
Millham,  1979) . Such  evidence  appears  to  suggest  that  a 
major  component  of  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality 
is  the  perception  that  homosexuals  fail  to  conform  to 
prescribed  patterns  of  behavior.  Whether  this  is  a by- 
product or  a cause  of  stigma,  the  result  is,  when 
considering  a homosexual,  that  most  people  who  closely 
adhere  to  sex  role  stereotypes  come  to  believe  that 
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behaviors  beyond  those  that  are  purely  sexual  also  must 
deviate  from  expectations.  In  fact,  Taylor  (1983)  reports 
that  research  indicates  that  homosexuals  are  indeed  believed 
to  behave  like  the  other  sex  and  that  describing  homosexuals 
in  terms  of  sex  role  deviance  is  meaningful . By 
stigmatizing  homosexuality  and  asserting  what  behaviors  are 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  for  men  and  women,  sex  role 
confusion  can  be  reduced  and  people's  faith  in  their 
abilities  to  predict  and  control  their  worlds  can  be 
maintained  (MacDonald  & Games,  1974) . 

While  Americans  react  negatively  to  their  largely 
erroneous  perceptions  of  homosexuals  as  gender-bending  sex 
role  deviants,  research  by  Storms  (1978)  discovered  a 
fascinating  dynamic- -people  react  even  more  negatively  to 
homosexuals  who  fail  to  deviate  from  sex-role  prescriptions. 
It  appears  that  people  have  come  to  expect  sex  role  deviance 
from  homosexuals,  and  when  homosexuals  fail  to  confirm  this 
expectation,  even  greater  negativity  is  invoked.  While 
gender-bending  homosexuals  are  perceived  negatively  because 
they  fail  to  conform  to  prescribed  behaviors,  nongender- 
bending homosexuals  are  perceived  more  negatively  because 
they  fail  to  confirm  expectations  that  they  will  fail  to 
conform  to  prescribed  behaviors! 

While  many  Americans  experience  negative  attitudes 
toward  homosexuals,  these  attitudes  seem  particularly 
intense  among  young  males.  According  to  Herek  (1986), 
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American  culture  asserts  a fairly  common  construction  of 

what  it  is  to  be  a man.  Writing  about  this  "heterosexual 

masculinity, " Herek  synthesizes  the  observations  of  Brannon 

and  David  (1976)  and  Pleck  (1981)  and  indicates  that  it  is 

defined  both  positively  and  negatively: 

Heterosexual  masculinity  embodies  personal 
characteristics  such  as  success  and  status,  toughness 
and  independence,  aggressiveness  and  dominance.  . . . 
Heterosexual  masculinity  is  also  defined  according  to 
what  it  is  not- -that  is  not  feminine  and  not 
homosexual.  Being  a man  requires  not  being  compliant, 
dependent,  or  submissive;  not  being  effeminate  (a 
"sissy")  in  physical  appearance  or  mannerisms;  not 
having  relationships  with  men  that  are  sexual  or  overly 
intimate;  and  not  failing  in  sexual  relationships  with 
women,  (p.  568,  1986) 


Given  the  centrality  of  heterosexual  masculinity  and 
the  corresponding  adherence  to  sex  role  stereotypes  in  many 
young  men,  the  intensity  of  their  negative  attitudes  toward 
homosexuality  and  propensity  for  acting  in  destructive  ways 
are  more  understandable.  Not  only  does  homosexuality 
deviate  from  expectations,  but  for  many  young  men  it 
represents  a characteristic  (or  set  of  characteristics)  that 
has  important  implications  for  self -definition . 

Victimization 


It  is  apparent  that  the  intensity  of  male  homophobia 
translates  into  destructive  behavior.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  prototype  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  abuser  tends  to  be  a 
white  male  in  his  teens  and  early  twenties  who  is  acting  out 
society's  prejudices  (Blumenfeld,  1989). 
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As  with  attitudes,  there  seems  to  be  some  evidence  for 
gender  differences  in  victimization  as  well.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  just  because  victimization 
in  some  cases  appears  to  be  greater  for  gay  men  than  it  does 
for  lesbians  does  not  mean  that  victimization  of  lesbians  is 
a less  serious  matter.  Discrimination,  harassment,  and  fear 
are  real  possibilities  for  all  lesbians  and  gay  men,  and 
their  effects  are  equally  destructive  regardless  of  the 
victim's  gender.  Berrill  (1992)  found  that  males  generally 
experience  greater  levels  of  anti-gay  verbal  harassment  (by 
nonfamily  members) , threats,  victimization  in  school  and  by 
police,  and  most  kinds  of  physical  violence  and 
intimidation.  Results  from  one  survey  of  violence  and  abuse 
against  gay  men  and  lesbians  reveal  that  gay  men  are  twice 
as  likely  as  lesbians  to  be  victimized  for  being  homosexual 
(National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force,  1984) . Herek  (1993) , 
citing  few  significant  differences  in  the  victimization  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men,  found  that  65%  of  respondents  to  his 
survey  on  the  Yale  campus  had  experienced  verbal  insults, 
while  25%  had  been  threatened  with  physical  violence  and/or 
chased  or  followed.  D'Augelli  (1989)  found  that  75%  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men  responding  to  his  survey  on  the  Penn 
State  University  campus  had  been  verbally  harassed,  25%  had 
been  threatened  with  violence,  and  many  feared  for  their 
safety.  A 1991  survey  of  gay  and  lesbian  people  in  Alachua 
County,  Florida  conducted  by  the  Gainesville  Area  Human 
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Rights  Campaign  found  that  69%  of  the  280  respondents 
reported  incidents  of  violence  or  harassment. 

Changing  Attitudes 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  the  pressing  concern 
emerges  about  how  negative  attitudes  among  young  men  can  be 
changed  to  either  neutral  or  positive  attitudes.  Numerous 
studies  have  investigated  the  effects  of  various 
interventions  designed  to  reduce  homonegative  attitudes. 

The  effects  of  education  have  been  widely  studied  (Cerny  & 
Polyson,  1984;  Freeland  & Stevenson,  1986;  Godow  & LaFave, 
1979;  Goldberg,  1982;  Greenberg,  1975;  Wells,  1987; 
Zuckerman,  Tushup,  & Finner,  1976) . Various  components  of 
these  educational  efforts  have  included  having  panels  of  gay 
or  gay-positive  speakers  talk  to  classes,  lectures,  group 
discussions,  tape  recordings  of  interviews  with  gay  people, 
and  sexually  explicit  and  nonexplicit  media  presentations. 

A review  of  a number  of  these  efforts  by  Stevenson  (1988) 
concluded  that  whole  courses  dedicated  to  the  topic  of  human 
sexuality  are  more  effective  at  changing  negative  attitudes 
toward  homosexuality  than  units  on  homosexuality  presented 
within  the  context  of  other  courses.  A major  limitation  to 
the  effectiveness  of  entire  courses  dedicated  to  human 
sexuality  in  reducing  negative  attitudes  is  the  bias  of 
self -selection- -it  is  entirely  likely  that  those  who  elect 
to  take  such  courses  are  predisposed  to  being  more  open- 
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minded  and  willing  to  change  negative  attitudes  toward 
homosexuality.  Speakers'  panels  alone  were  relatively 
ineffective  in  changing  attitudes,  while  sexually  explicit 
homoerotic  films  intensified  homonegative  attitudes. 

The  Great  Debate 

From  the  author's  experience  with  efforts  aimed  at 

educating  the  general  public  about  homosexuality,  heated 

discussion  and  argument  occurs  over  who  should  serve  as 

messengers  of  the  gay  experience  in  these  efforts.  At  the 

center  of  the  debate  is  whether  to  showcase  only  homosexuals 

who  fail  to  conform  to  the  gay  stereotype  (i.e.  masculine 

gay  men  and  feminine  lesbians)  or  to  include  homosexuals  who 

more  closely  conform  to  gay  stereotypes  (i.e.  feminine  gay 

men  and  masculine  lesbians) . The  argument  from  those  who 

believe  that  nonstereotypical  homosexuals  are  necessary  to 

change  attitudes  is  widely  supported.  In  mapping  a strategy 

for  gaining  greater  acceptance  of  homosexuality  in  the 

larger  society,  Kirk  and  Madsen  (1989)  adopt  this 

perspective.  They  simply  condemn  any  efforts  to  put  forth 

images  which  depart  from  the  prototypical  heterosexual  for 

whom  the  images  are  projected. 

This  image  must,  of  necessity,  be  carefully  tailored  to 
be  free  of  absolutely  every  element  of  the  widely  held 
stereotypes  of  how  'faggots'  look,  dress,  and  sound  . . 

. . The  image  must  be  that  of  an  icon  of  normality  . . 

. . (p.  150,  1989) 
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The  key  to  altering  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of 
heterosexuals  toward  homosexuals,  they  argue,  is  to  first 
get  a foot  in  the  door  to  their  minds,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  persuading  them  that  homosexuals  are  generally 
similar  to  them.  Not  only  will  this  cause  cognitive 
dissonance  in  that  heterosexuals  will  have  to  reconcile  the 
fact  that  a despised  other  is  very  similar  to  an  ordinarily 
prized  self,  but  it  also  is  a form  of  associative 
conditioning.  By  pairing  the  concept  of  homosexuality  with 
that  of  normalcy,  the  distinction  between  the  two  concepts 
begins  to  blur  and  the  association  becomes  more  automatic. 

Likewise,  a first  impression  of  similarity  will  go  much 
farther  in  prompting  consideration  and  reconsideration  than 
one  of  extreme  difference,  which  functions  only  to  confirm 
what  most  people  already  (mistakenly)  believe  about 
homosexuals.  In  a world  where  people  have  too  many  things 
to  do,  places  to  go,  and  people  to  see,  stereotypes  are 
helpful  and  valued  as  strategies  which  enable  them  to 
anticipate  what  will  happen  so  that  they  may  move  through 
the  world  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  safety  and  the  least 
cognitive  effort.  "Gender-bending"  images  which  display 
elements  of  their  existing  (but  erroneous)  anticipations  of 
homosexuals  will  simply  act  as  quick  confirmations  of  those 
beliefs  as  they  hurry  along  to  wherever  they  are  supposed  to 
be  or  to  whomever  they  are  supposed  to  see . According  to 
Kirk  and  Madsen,  "[t]he  effect  of  presenting  a bigot  with  an 
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extreme  instance  of  his  stereotypic  picture/label  pair  is  to 
augment  the  strength  of  the  bigotry"  (p.  145,  1989)  . 
Homosexual  images  bereft  of  any  of  the  elements  which 
comprise  their  anticipations  represent  a novelty,  and  when 
people  happen  upon  something  for  which  they  have  no 
anticipations,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  pay  undivided 
attention . 

One  major  aim  of  the  current  research  is  to  test  this 
hypothesis  by  exposing  a sample  of  students  to  a 
stereotypical  (i.e.  feminine)  gay  man  or  to  a gay  man  who 
does  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  stereotype  (i.e.  a 
masculine  gay  man).  The  subjects'  psychological  processes 
will  be  analyzed  within  the  framework  of  Personal  Construct 
Theory,  which  will  help  to  achieve  a second  major  aim- -a 
grounding  in  personality  theory  that  will  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  individual ' s psychological  experience 
and  personal  construction  of  both  homophobia  (homosexual 
stress)  and  the  process  of  change  in  negative  attitudes. 
Until  now,  very  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  ground  the 
study  of  people's  experience  of  homosexuality  in  a unifying 
personality  theory.  This  study  would  add  to  the 
contributions  of  earlier  efforts  to  do  so  by  Burke  (1992) 
and  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982) . 


Similarity  and  Attitudes  Toward  Others 


Work  in  the  area  of  relationship  development  by  Duck 

(1973,  1979)  may  provide  insight  into  how  people  of  varying 

levels  of  homosexual  stress  might  react  to  a masculine  or 

feminine  gay  man,  and  suggest  one  set  of  plausible 

hypotheses  for  the  effects  of  homosexual  stress  on 

subsequent  changes  in  stress  and  attitudes  toward  gay  men. 

Duck's  work  in  this  area  gives  a great  deal  of  attention  to 

the  factors  responsible  for  relationship  formation  and 

deterioration.  It  is  his  contention  that  relationship 

development  is  a dynamic,  interactive,  give-and-take  process 

through  which  two  people  come  to  know  (about)  each  other  at 

successively  deeper  and  more  meaningful  levels.  Initially, 

attention  is  focused  on  attitude  and  valuative  similarity. 

Then,  attention  is  turned  toward  assessing  personality 

similarity  and  finally  toward  consideration  of  the  extent  of 

construct  similarity  (Duck,  1973) . According  to  Duck, 

. . . relations  are  attractive  in  so  far  as  they 

(directly)  produce  or  (indirectly)  suggest  support  for 
the  construct  system;  they  develop  in  intimacy  in  so 
far  as  the  partners  expect  to  find  more  subtle  parts  of 
their  construct  systems  validated  as  the  relationship 
continues;  these  expectancies  are  either  confirmed  or 
not;  where  confirmation  is  strong  the  relationship  will 
be  likewise,  and  where  it  is  weak  or  not  present  at 
all,  the  relationship  will  fail  to  grow  or  actually 
decline,  (p.  295,  1979) 

It  will  be  helpful  at  this  time  to  consider  what  has 
been  learned  from  the  social  psychology  literature  about  the 
effects  of  similarity  on  relationship  development  and/or 
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attitudes  toward  others . According  to  Bak  and  Siperstein 
(1987) , one  of  the  oldest  and  most  consistent  findings  in 
the  social  psychology  literature  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  similarity  on  friendship,  attraction,  and  acceptance  is 
that  there  is  a strong  positive  relationship  (Austin  & 
Thompson,  1948;  Berscheid  & Walster,  1969;  Bigelow,  1977; 
Byrne,  1969;  Furfey,  1929;  Nahemow  & Lawton,  1975;  Rubin, 
1980;  Seagoe,  1939;  Siperstein  & Chatillon,  1982;  Smith, 
Williams,  & Willis,  1967;  Wellman,  1926)  . 

Many  of  these  studies  on  similarity  and  its  effect  on 
attitudes  toward  and  perceptions  of  others  have  focused  on 
less  comprehensive  forms  of  similarity  (e.g.  activities, 
appearances,  age,  bodily  size,  height,  weight,  social 
characteristics,  race,  sex,  and  propiquinity)  than  the  level 
of  similarity  suggested  by  Duck  within  the  framework  of 
Personal  Construct  Psychology.  Other  variables  such  as 
interests,  intelligence,  and  maturity  levels  have  taken  the 
analysis  of  similarities  to  a deeper  level,  while  actual 
perceived  similarity  in  personality  characteristics  have 
also,  though  less  frequently,  been  explored  (Alimares,  1976; 
Austin  & Thompson,  1948) . In  the  study  by  Alimares  (1976) 
subjects  were  informed  that  they  would  be  living  with 
someone  who  possessed  a personality  that  was  either  low, 
moderate,  or  high  in  similarity  to  their  own.  They  were 
then  exposed  to  a boastful  tape  recording  of  the  prospective 
roommate.  Subjects  led  to  believe  they  shared  similar 
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personalities  with  their  prospective  roommate  developed  less 
negative  first  impressions  than  those  led  to  believe  they 
did  not  share  similar  personalities. 

While  no  studies  have  investigated  the  effects  of 
similarity  on  changing  attitudes  toward  homosexuals  or 
homosexuality,  a number  of  studies  have  investigated  the 
effects  of  similarity  on  attitude  change  regarding  another 
stigmatized  group- -the  disabled.  A review  of  existing 
literature  on  this  topic  by  Wetstein-Krof t and  Vargo  (1984) 
revealed  that  perceived  similarity  between  an  individual  and 
a disabled  person  of  equal  status  is  an  important  aspect  of 
changing  attitudes  and  that  structured  and  direct  contact 
with  the  disabled  fosters  positive  attitude  shifts. 

Rationale  for  Current  Study 

In  the  present  study,  subjects  will  be  exposed  to  a 
videotape  of  a feminine  or  masculine  gay  man  giving  a self- 
characterization  (self -description) . While  this  will  not 
necessarily  provide  for  the  give-and-take  dynamics  that 
would  facilitate  the  deepest  level  of  understanding  (i.e.  an 
accurate  and  total  understanding  of  the  gay  man's  personal 
constructions)  according  to  Duck,  it  will  likely  enable  the 
subjects  to  achieve  some  kind  of  an  understanding  of 
attitude  or  valuative  similarities  and  possibly  some  degree 
of  awareness  of  personality  similarity  due  to  the  high 
degree  of  self -disclosure  involved  in  self -characterization . 
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Given  what  we  know  about  similarity  and 
attitudes/perceptions,  we  can  now  consider  the  likely 
effects  of  the  actor's  level  of  stereotype  conformity  (i.e. 
his  degree  of  masculinity  or  femininity)  on  high  and  low 
stress  persons'  subsequent  stress  levels  and  attitudes 
toward  gay  men.  First,  the  current  research  will  consider 
the  effects  of  the  masculine  gay  man  on  individuals  with 
high  and  low  homosexual  stress  scores . This  study  will  not 
assess  subjects'  propensity  for  sex  role  stereotyping. 
However,  on  the  basis  of  research  that  reveals  greater 
stereotyping  among  less  tolerant  people  (Sigelman  et  al . , 
1991) , it  is  anticipated  that  high  stress  individuals  will 
more  thoroughly  buy  into  prevailing  sex  role  stereotypes  and 
Herek's  concept  of  heterosexual  masculinity,  where  the  self 
is  defined  in  contrast  to  their  image  of  a homosexual.  The 
simple  formula  is  as  follows:  gay  men  act  like  females,  I am 
not  female,  therefore  I am  not  gay.  When  a person  with  high 
stress  views  a video  of  a masculine  gay  man,  it  is  likely 
that  this  gay  man,  since  he  does  not  represent  and  embody 
the  gay  stereotype,  will  be  seen  as  relatively  more  similar 
to  the  self  than  a feminine  gay  man.  At  first  glance,  one 
might  predict  that  if  the  masculine  gay  man  and  the  high 
stress  individual  share  a degree  of  similarity,  there  would 
be  some  underlying  sense  of  validation  of  the  general 
constructions  of  the  high  stress  individual  due  to  that 
similarity.  This  would  result  in  greater  appeal  for  that 
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person  (along  with  less  negative  attitudes  and  a lowered 
stress  score) . However,  because  such  a central  part  of 
self -definition  for  these  individuals  has  to  do  with  being 
not-gay,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  invalidation  of  their 
constructions  of  gay  men  as  feminine  and  unlike  themselves 
(as  a result  of  exposure  to  the  masculine  gay  man)  will 
override  whatever  similarity  exists  in  other  areas  of  their 
values,  personalities,  and/or  constructions  of  the  world. 
More  simply  stated,  the  high  stress  individual  will  be 
thinking  that  the  gay  man  he  just  saw  on  video  is  more 
similar  to  the  self  than  he  should  be!  The  invalidation  of 
his  constructions  of  gay  men  by  the  masculine  gay  man  will 
represent  a major  threat  to  one  of  his  core  constructs 
relating  to  the  self  and  will  therefore  be  expected  to 
result  in  greater  rejection  of  the  gay  man  and  a higher 
homosexual  stress  score. 

Since  low  stress  individuals  are  less  likely  to  buy 
into  the  dynamics  associated  with  heterosexual  masculinity, 
it  is  predicted  that  they  will  have  a very  different 
reaction  to  the  masculine  gay  man.  Since  the  self  is  not 
defined  as  much  in  opposition  to  homosexuality  and  low 
stress  people  likely  adhere  less  rigidly  to  the 
stereotypical  image  of  gay  men,  then  similarity  with  a 
masculine  gay  man  will  represent  much  less  of  a threat  or 
source  of  construct  system  invalidation  than  will  such 
similarity  for  high  stress  individuals.  As  a result,  this 
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validation  is  expected  to  maintain  stress  and  attitudes 
levels  or  lead  to  greater  acceptance  of  and  liking  for  the 
gay  man  and  less  homosexual  stress. 

Festinger's  (1957)  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  may 
also  be  helpful  in  accounting  for  these  predictions. 
Cognitive  dissonance  is  defined  as  feelings  of  tension  that 
arise  when  one  is  simultaneously  aware  of  two  inconsistent 
cognitions  (Myers,  1990) . Upon  viewing  the  first  part  of 
the  videotape  of  the  masculine  gay  man  in  which  he  provides 
a general  self -characterization  without  disclosing  or 
discussing  his  homosexuality,  both  high  and  low  homosexual 
stress  subjects  will  place  the  gay  person  on  the  provided 
list  of  constructs  and  will  as  a group  perceive  him  to  be 
more  similar  to  the  self  than  to  the  feminine  gay  man.  When 
the  remainder  of  the  videotape  is  viewed  and  subjects 
discover  that  he  is  gay,  those  with  more  negative  than 
positive  attitudes  toward  gay  men  will  likely  experience 
some  degree  of  cognitive  dissonance.  On  the  one  hand  will 
be  cognitions  of  homosexuality  as  bad,  while  on  the  other 
hand  will  be  cognitions  of  the  gay  person  as  similar  to 
self.  Assuming  that  people  generally  have  a positive  self- 
image,  cognitive  conflict  will  arise  when  they  realize  that 
the  positive  self  is  aligned  with  a negative  other. 

Something  will  have  to  give  to  reestablish  consistency.  For 
those  heavily  invested  in  construing  homosexuality  as  bad, 
the  easiest  alteration  will  be  to  see  the  masculine  gay 
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person  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  to  more  vigorously 
than  ever  support  the  contention  that  homosexuality  is 
negative  and  bad.  For  those  who  are  not  as  heavily  invested 
in  construing  homosexuality  as  bad  (i.e.  those  with  lower 
levels  of  homosexual  stress) , it  will  be  just  as  convenient 
to  alter  negative  cognitions  of  gay  men  to  more  positive 
cognitions . 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  feminine  gay  man  on 
high  stress  individuals,  it  is  predicted  that  negative 
attitudes  and  stress  levels  will  remain  roughly  the  same. 
This  is  anticipated  because  not  only  will  the  gay  man  be 
seen  as  dissimilar  due  to  his  endorsement  of  the  antithesis 
of  heterosexual  masculinity,  but  he  will  confirm  the  high 
stress  individual's  construction  of  homosexuality  (and 
self) . The  latter  confirmation  is  expected  to  be  the 
overriding  factor  due  to  the  centrality  of  being  nongay  in 
defining  the  self.  He  will  therefore  maintain  his  current 
construction  of  homosexuality  as  different  from  the  self. 

Since  those  low  in  stress  and  negative  attitudes  are 
less  inclined  to  construe  people,  both  gay  and  nongay, 
according  to  sex  role  stereotypes,  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  not  experience  the  same  level  of  invalidation  as 
those  high  in  stress  and  negative  attitudes.  As  a result, 
they  are  expected  to  respond  more  purely  to  the  gay  man  on 
the  basis  of  perceived  similarity.  Because  feminine 
behavior  for  a man  is  less  common  than  masculine  behavior, 
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the  feminine  gay  man  is  expected  to  be  perceived  as  less 
similar  to  the  self  than  is  the  masculine  gay  man.  On  the 
basis  of  the  research  which  indicates  a positive  correlation 
between  similarity  and  liking,  it  is  expected  that  low 
stress  subjects  will  experience  the  same  level  or  lower 
levels  of  stress  and  negative  attitudes  in  response  to  the 
more  similar  (masculine)  gay  man.  Low  stress  subjects  are 
expected  to  experience  greater  stress  and  have  more  negative 
attitudes  in  response  to  the  less  similar  feminine  gay  man. 

If  the  results  are  in  the  expected  direction,  it  would 
appear  that  Kirk  and  Madsen  (1989)  and  conventional  wisdom 
about  the  effectiveness  of  masculine  gay  male  educators  in 
reducing  stress  and  negatives  attitudes  is  correct- -for 
individuals  low  in  homosexual  stress.  For  those  high  in 
stress,  it  is  expected  that  neither  masculine  nor  feminine 
gay  men  will  be  effective  in  improving  perceptions,  and  the 
former  may  even  cause  greater  aversion. 

Hypotheses 

Perceived  similarity 

1.  Perceived  similarity  to  the  feminine  actor  will  be 
lower  for  subjects  higher  in  homosexual  stress  than  it  will 
be  for  subjects  low  in  homosexual  stress. 

Homosexual  stress 

2.  High  stress  subjects  exposed  to  the  masculine  gay 
man  will  have  the  same  or  greater  levels  of  homosexual 
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stress  and  negative  attitudes  than  they  had  before  seeing 
the  masculine  gay  man. 

3.  High  stress  subjects  exposed  to  the  feminine  gay 
man  will  have  the  same  levels  of  homosexual  stress  and 
negative  attitudes  as  they  had  before  seeing  the  feminine 
gay  man. 

4.  Low  stress  subjects  exposed  to  the  masculine  gay 
man  will  have  the  same  or  lower  levels  of  homosexual  stress 
and  negative  attitudes  than  they  had  before  seeing  the 
masculine  gay  man. 

5.  Low  stress  subjects  exposed  to  the  feminine  gay  man 
will  have  greater  levels  of  homosexual  stress  and  negative 
attitudes  than  they  had  before  seeing  the  feminine  gay  man. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODS 

Study  1 

Part  I : Elicitation  of  Common  Constructs  for  the  Self- 

Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index 

Subjects 

One  hundred  and  sixty  male  undergraduate  students 
enrolled  in  introductory  psychology  classes  at  the 
University  of  Florida  completed  the  modified  version  of  the 
Role  Construct  Repertory  Test  (Landfield,  1971)  in  small 
groups.  All  subjects  participated  in  the  research  to 
satisfy  part  of  their  course  requirements  for  research 
involvement.  All  subjects  were  obtained  by  posting  sign-up 
sheets  in  the  lobby  of  the  psychology  building.  Informed 
consent  was  then  obtained  from  all  subjects  before  the 
session  in  which  their  constructs  were  elicited.  Each 
subject  was  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  experiment  at  any 
time  without  penalty.  Following  the  procedure,  subjects 
were  debriefed. 

Instrument 

Role  construct  repertory  test.  Each  subject  completed 
the  Role  Construct  Repertory  Test  using  the  dyadic  procedure 
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suggested  by  Landfield  (1971) . Subjects  were  asked  to 
determine  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  best  described  by 
each  of  15  role  descriptions.  From  this  list  of  names, 
subjects  were  asked  to  consider  two  of  the  people  designated 
by  the  experimenter.  They  were  asked  to  think  about  these 
people  and  then  to  state  the  one  way  in  which  they  are  alike 
or  the  one  way  in  which  they  are  different.  If  the  two 
people  were  thought  to  be  alike,  the  subject  was  asked  to 
record  the  word  that  best  indicated  the  way  in  which  they 
were  alike  and  then  to  generate  a word  that  best  represented 
the  opposite  meaning  of  that  word  to  them.  If  two  people 
were  thought  to  be  different  in  one  way,  the  subject  was 
asked  to  record  the  word  that  best  described  one  person  and 
then  the  opposite  word  that  described  the  other  person.  In 
this  way,  subjects  were  able  to  generate  their  bipolar 
personal  constructs.  This  was  continued  until  15  constructs 
were  elicited  (see  Appendix  A) . 

Procedure 

Subjects  were  given  a brief  introduction  to  the  nature 
of  the  study  and  upon  reading  the  consent  form  completed  the 
modified  Role  Construct  Repertory  Test  (Landfield,  1971)  in 
small  group  form.  When  all  data  were  gathered,  frequency 
counts  of  each  construct  dimension  were  established.  Any 
two  constructs  which  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the  same  or 
different  words  represented  one  construct.  For  example,  if 
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one  subject  generated  the  construct  kind-mean  and  another 
generated  the  construct  kind-evil  or  nice-evil,  they  were 
counted  as  representing  the  same  construct  theme.  If  one 
subject  used  the  same  construct  theme  more  than  once,  the 
researchers  counted  this  dimension  only  once  for  that 
particular  subject. 

Part  II:  Establishment  of  the  Reliability  and  Validity  of 

the  Self -Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index 

Subi ects 

Three  hundred  and  ninety- four  male  subjects  from 
introductory  psychology  courses  and  two  Personal  Growth 
classes  at  the  University  of  Florida  completed  the  Self- 
Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index  (SAHSI)  along  with  the 
Attitudes  Toward  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men  Scale  (ATLG)  and  the 
Marl owe -Crowne  Social  Desirability  Scale.  Subjects  from  the 
introductory  psychology  courses  (i.e.  the  human  subjects 
pool)  were  recruited  through  the  use  of  sign-up  sheets 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  lobby  of  the  psychology 
building.  Only  male  subjects  were  recruited  from  the  human 
subjects  pool  and  each  received  one  credit  toward  satisfying 
his  research  requirement.  Both  male  and  female  subjects 
from  the  Personal  Growth  course  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  first  session  of  this  experiment.  They  received 
extra  credit  as  deemed  sufficient  by  their  professor. 

Sixty-two  of  the  male  subjects  who  participated  in  the 
first  session  were  asked  to  participate  in  a second  session 
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in  which  they  completed  the  SAHSI  and  ATLG  Scales  again. 

The  second  session  occurred  four  to  six  weeks  later.  An 
additional  32  subjects  were  recruited  from  the  human 
subjects  pool  to  complete  the  SAHSI,  the  ATLG  Scale,  and  the 
Elicited  Homosexual  Stress  Index  in  order  to  provide  data 
for  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  SAHSI  and  the 
EHSI . Subjects  from  the  human  subjects  pool  received  two 
credits  toward  satisfying  their  research  requirement,  while 
subjects  from  the  Personal  Growth  course  received  extra 
credit  as  deemed  sufficient  by  their  professor. 

Informed  consent  was  obtained  from  all  subjects  before 
each  session  (See  Appendices  B-F) . Each  subject  was  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  the  experiment  at  any  time  without  penalty. 
Following  the  second  session,  subjects  were  debriefed. 

Instruments 

Self -administered  homosexual  stress  index.  Each 
subject  completed  the  Self -Administered  Homosexual  Stress 
Index  (SAHSI) , which  is  comprised  of  the  30  most  commonly 
elicited  bipolar  constructs  from  160  male  subjects  who 
completed  the  modified  version  of  the  RCRT  (Landfield,  1971) 
in  part  one  of  this  study.  Each  bipolar  construct  is  placed 
on  a 13  point  Likert-type  scale  running  from  6 at  one  end, 
through  0 in  the  middle,  to  6 at  the  other  end.  The 
determination  of  which  30  were  the  most  commonly  elicited 
constructs  was  determined  by  making  a frequency  count  of  all 
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of  the  elicited  constructs.  The  SAHSI  consists  of  two  pages 
with  a list  of  the  constructs  and  instructions  for  placement 
of  the  self  "as  you  are  right  now"  and  a list  of  the  same 
constructs  and  instructions  for  placement  of  the  self  "as 
you  would  be  if  you  were  homosexual"  on  each  of  the  thirty 
construct  dimensions.  One's  homosexual  stress  score  is 
determined  by  summing  the  absolute  difference  in  ratings  of 
the  two  selves  on  each  construct  dimension  across  all  thirty 
of  the  dimensions.  For  instance,  if  a subject  rates  the 
self  "as  you  are  right  now"  as  a 5 on  the  good  side  of  the 
good-bad  construct,  and  then  rates  the  self  "as  you  would  be 
if  you  were  homosexual"  as  a 6 on  the  bad  side,  his  stress 
score  on  that  one  dimension  would  be  11.  This  score,  when 
added  to  his  stress  scores  on  the  other  29  dimensions  would 
represent  his  total  homosexual  stress  score  (see  Appendix 
G)  . 

Elicited  homosexual  stress  index.  Thirty- two  of  the 
subjects  completed  the  Elicited  Homosexual  Stress  Index 
employed  by  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982)  and  Burke  (1992)  . Each 
subject  completed  the  modified  version  of  the  Role  Construct 
Repertory  Test  (Landfield,  1971)  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
160  male  subjects  who  generated  their  constructs  for  the 
development  of  the  SAHSI  from  part  one  of  study  one. 
Homosexual  stress  scores  were  determined  by  summing  the 
distance  between  placement  of  the  two  selves:  the  self  "as 
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I am  right  now"  and  the  self  "as  I would  be  if  I were 
homosexual,"  across  all  fifteen  constructs  (see  Appendix  A). 

Social  desirability  scale.  The  Marl owe -Crowne  Social 
Desirability  Scale  (MCSDS)  (Crowne  & Marlowe,  1960)  is 
frequently  used  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  an 
individual  may  distort  his  or  her  responses  in  order  to 
appear  in  a socially  favorable  light.  Scores  on  this  scale 
may  also  be  interpreted  as  a measure  of  defensiveness  (see 
Appendix  H) . 

Attitudes  toward  lesbians  and  gay  men  scale  (ATLG) . 

This  scale  is  a face-valid  questionnaire  comprised  of  two 
scales,  the  Attitudes  Toward  Lesbians  (ATL)  Scale  and  the 
Attitudes  Toward  Gay  Men  (ATG)  Scale  (see  Appendices  I and 
J,  respectively) . Each  scale  consists  of  ten  items 
concerning  female  and  male  homosexuality,  respectively. 

Each  item  is  scored  on  a nine  point  continuum  with  1 
representing  "Strongly  Agree"  and  9 representing  "Strongly 
Disagree."  Scores  can  range  from  20  to  180.  Scores  will  be 
arranged  so  that  higher  scores  indicate  more  negative 
attitudes  toward  lesbians  and  gay  men.  It  has  internal 
consistency  reliability  coefficients  of  .91  and  .89  over 
multiple  administrations,  and  reasonable  construct  validity 
(Herek,  1994)  . 

Procedure 

Three  hundred  and  ninety- four  subjects  completed  the 
SAHSI,  the  ATLG  Scale,  and  the  Marl owe -Crowne  Social 
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Desirability  Scale  during  the  first  session.  For  this 
study,  62  of  the  male  subjects  returned  for  a second  session 
during  which  they  completed  the  SAHSI  and  the  ATLG  Scale  a 
second  time.  Thirty- two  subjects  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  first  session  were  recruited  for  a single  session  in 
which  they  first  generated  15  of  their  own  personal 
constructs  using  the  modified  version  of  the  RCRT  suggested 
by  Landfield  (1971) . These  subjects  then  completed  the 
SAHSI  and  were  asked  to  generate  their  homosexual  stress 
score  on  the  elicited  form  by  placing  the  self  "as  I am 
right  now"  and  the  self  "as  I would  be  if  I were  homosexual" 
on  each  of  their  15  dimensions.  This  enabled  the  researcher 
to  generate  their  homosexual  stress  score  in  the  same  manner 
as  accomplished  by  Burke  (1992)  and  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982) . 
Once  both  self -administered  and  elicited  homosexual  stress 
scores  were  generated,  subjects  completed  the  ATLG  Scale. 

Analyses 

A Pearson  product -moment  correlation  was  used  to  test 
the  first  hypothesis  and  determine  the  extent  of  the 
correlation  between  SAHSI  scores  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  gay  men  (ATG)  for  male  subjects.  If  a significant 
and  positive  correlation  exists  between  these  two  variables, 
then  the  concurrent  validity  of  the  SAHSI  will  begin  to  be 
established.  A Pearson  product -moment  correlation  was  also 
used  to  test  the  second  hypothesis.  If  a strong  positive 
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correlation  is  found  between  SAHSI  scores  and  Elicited 
Homosexual  Stress  Index  scores  of  the  32  male  subjects 
obtained  during  the  second  session,  then  convergent  validity- 
will  be  established  for  the  SAHSI. 

A Pearson  product -moment  correlation  was  again  utilized 
to  test  the  third  hypothesis  and  determine  the  test-retest 
reliability  of  the  SAHSI. 


Study  2 

Subi ects 

All  of  the  male  and  female  subjects  who  participated  in 
the  first  session  of  study  one,  part  two,  were  invited  to 
participate  in  a second  session.  Three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  males  and  526  females  from  PCO  2714  (Personal  Growth) 
were  invited  to  participate  for  additional  extra  credit. 

The  subjects  from  the  human  subjects  pool  who  participated 
in  the  first  session  (i.e.  part  two  of  study  one)  were 
recruited  to  participate  in  the  second  session  of  the 
experiment  as  well.  Each  subject  from  the  human  subjects 
pool  received  two  credits  toward  fulfillment  of  the  research 
participation  requirement  for  his  participation  in  this 
phase  of  the  experiment.  Subjects  from  PCO  2714  were 
obtained  by  posting  session  two  times  in  the  class  room 
three  weeks  after  the  first  session.  Subjects  from  the 
human  subjects  pool  were  obtained  by  posting  sign-up  sheets 
in  the  lobby  of  the  psychology  building.  Informed  consent 
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was  obtained  from  all  subjects  before  the  experiment  began. 
Each  subject  was  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  experiment  at 
any  time  without  penalty.  Following  the  experiment,  each 
subject  was  debriefed. 

Instruments 

The  second  session  utilized  the  SAHSI,  the  ATLG  Scale, 
and  the  Actor  Rating  Index  (ARI) . The  ARI  is  simply  the 
self -administered  construct  form  (i.e.  the  list  of  thirty 
construct  dimensions  which  comprise  the  SAHSI  minus  the 
instructions  to  place  the  self  "as  you  are  right  now"  and 
the  self  "as  you  would  be  if  you  were  homosexual"  on  those 
dimensions)  with  instructions  for  subjects  to  place  the 
actor  on  each  dimension  as  he  sees  him.  Each  bipolar 
construct  is  separated  by  the  13  point  Likert  scale  (6-0-6) 
as  it  is  in  the  SAHSI  (see  Appendix  K) . 

Materials 

Two  videotapes  were  created.  Each  was  of  a gay  man 
giving  a self -characterization  (see  Appendix  L) . An  actor 
from  the  acting  department  was  recruited  to  present  each  of 
the  self -characterizations . In  one  version,  the  actor 
portrayed  a stereotypically  feminine  gay  man,  while  in  the 
other,  he  portrayed  a nonstereotypical  and  masculine  gay 
man.  While  both  the  content  and  delivery  of  the  self- 
characterization  is  capable  of  being  manipulated  to  reflect 
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the  10  gay  stereotypes  cited  in  the  Taylor  (1983)  study, 
only  the  delivery  was  varied  along  the  masculine- feminine 
dimension.  In  each  video,  the  actor  presented  about  three 
minutes  of  the  same  self -characterization  without  verbally 
acknowledging  his  sexual  orientation.  For  the  final  minute 
of  the  self -characterization,  the  actor  addressed  his 
homosexual  orientation.  To  obtain  a manipulation  check,  8 
male  raters  viewed  the  first  part  of  the  videotape  of  the 
feminine  gay  man  while  12  male  raters  viewed  the  videotape 
of  the  masculine  gay  male.  Each  rated  the  gay  man  he  saw  on 
the  video  on  each  of  the  10  gay  stereotypes  (arranged  in 
bipolar  fashion  and  separated  by  a 13  point  scale- -see 
Appendix  M) . This  was  done  not  only  to  verify  that  the  two 
performances  differed  on  the  masculine- feminine  dimension, 
but  also  to  determine  the  perception  of  the  degree  of 
presence  of  the  other  stereotypes  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  either  to  replicate  the  present  methodology  or 
alter  it  in  their  own  research  efforts. 

As  attractiveness  has  been  shown  to  be  effective  in 
changing  attitudes  (Eagley  & Chaiken,  1975) , an  actor  of 
moderate  attractiveness  was  selected  to  deliver  the  self- 
characterization. Moderate  attractiveness  was  determined  by 
an  average  rating  between  4-6  on  an  attractiveness  scale  of 


1-10  . 
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Procedure 

Subjects  began  session  two  by  reading  and  signing  an 
informed  consent  form.  They  were  then  exposed  to  the 
videotape  of  either  the  feminine  gay  man  or  the  masculine 
gay  man.  All  subjects  were  shown  the  first  three  minutes  of 
the  video,  at  which  point  the  tape  was  paused.  They  were 
then  asked  to  rate  the  person  on  the  videotape  along  the 
thirty  dimensions  of  the  ARI . When  this  task  was  completed, 
the  remainder  of  the  videotape  (i.e.  the  part  of  the  self- 
characterization  in  which  the  actor  acknowledges  and  talks 
about  his  homosexual  orientation)  was  shown.  Following  the 
videotape,  all  subjects  filled  out  the  SAHSI  and  the  ATLG 
Scale.  At  this  point  the  experiment  was  over.  The 
experimenter  answered  any  questions  they  had  and  thanked 
them  for  their  participation.  Subject  pool  participants 
were  also  debriefed  at  this  time  while  Personal  Growth 
participants  were  debriefed  during  class  through  the  use  of 
an  overhead  type-written  debriefing  (see  Appendices  N and 
0)  . 

Analyses 

Specific  hypotheses  will  be  analyzed  using  Pearson 
product -moment  correlations,  dependent -measures  t-tests,  and 
linear  multiple  regressions. 


CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

Study  1 


Part  I 


The  purpose  of  Part  I was  to  create  a more  efficient 
and  user-friendly  method  for  assessing  homosexual  stress. 
To  develop  the  Self -Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index 
(SAHSI) , a frequency  count  of  the  elicited  constructs  from 
160  male  subjects  was  conducted  and  the  thirty  most  often 
elicited  constructs  were  selected.  Rate  of  occurrence  for 
each  of  the  constructs  on  the  SAHSI  was  determined  by  how 
many  times  the  exact  construct  was  elicited,  as  well  as  by 
the  number  of  times  similar  constructs  were  elicited. 
Elicited  constructs  and  the  frequency  with  which  each  was 
elicited  are  displayed  in  Table  1 below. 

Part  II 


The  data  were  analyzed  utilizing  SAS  software  and  one 
primary  statistical  procedure  (SAS  Institute,  1982)  . 
Pearson  product -moment  correlations  were  used  to  test 
primary  hypotheses  1-3. 
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Table  1.  Frequency  Counts  for  Elicited  Constructs 


Construct 

Frequency 

successful -unsuccessful 

28 

self i sh-unsel fish 

18 

hard- working- lazy 

39 

positive -negative 

25 

unfriendly- friendly 

38 

beautiful -ugly 

21 

open-minded -close -minded 

31 

quiet- talkative 

35 

fun -boring 

56 

shy- outgoing 

54 

aggressive- calm 

24 

happy - unhappy 

58 

uncaring- caring 

56 

serious -care -free 

23 

not  understanding-understanding 

15 

pleasant -uptight 

11 

intelligent -unintelligent 

86 

mean-nice 

102 

helpful -unhelpful 

13 

conservative -liberal 

14 

religious -nonreligious 

13 

untrustworthy- trustworthy 

17 

s tubborn - submi s s i ve 

20 

motivated-unmotivated 

18 

lazy- energetic 

17 
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The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  the  magnitude  of 
subjects'  negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men  would  be 
positively  correlated  with  the  magnitude  of  their 
discrepancy  (i.e.  homosexual  stress)  scores.  A Pearson 
product -moment  correlation  was  conducted  to  examine  this 
hypothesis.  Analysis  revealed  a significant  positive 
correlation  between  homosexual  stress  and  negative  attitudes 
toward  gay  men,  r (394)  = .54,  p < .0001. 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  a positive  correlation 
between  the  self -administered  and  elicited  forms  of  the 
homosexual  stress  indices.  This  hypothesis  was  also 
confirmed,  with  r (32)  = .83,  p < .0001. 

The  third  hypothesis  predicted  that  there  would  be  a 
positive  correlation  between  SAHSI  scores  obtained  at  time 
one  and  SAHSI  scores  obtained  at  time  two  following  an 
average  interval  of  six  weeks.  This  hypothesis  was 
confirmed  (r  (62)  = .76,  p < .0001). 

Additional  Analyses 

The  relationship  between  the  SAHSI  and  social 
desirability  was  analyzed.  The  results  of  the  Pearson 
product -moment  correlation  revealed  no  significant 
relationship  between  the  SAHSI  and  the  Marl owe -Crowne  Social 
Desirability  Scale  (r  (354)  = .05,  p = .33).  This  indicates 
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that  subjects'  responses  on  the  SAHSI  were  not  related  to 
their  need  for  social  desirability. 

Internal  consistency  reliability  was  also  examined  for 
the  initial  administration  of  the  SAHSI  for  subjects  in  the 
control  group.  A split -half  internal  consistency 
coefficient  was  generated  by  correlating  responses  on  the 
odd  items  with  responses  on  the  even  items.  The  correlation 
was  significant,  r (62)  = .92,  p < .0001. 


Study  2 

The  data  were  analyzed  using  SAS  software  and  four 
primary  statistical  procedures  (SAS  Institute,  1982) . An 
independent  measures  t-test  was  used  to  perform  manipulation 
checks  on  perceived  differences  in  film  conditions.  A 
Pearson  product -moment  correlation  was  used  to  test  primary 
hypothesis  1.  Dependent  measures  t-tests  were  used  to  test 
primary  hypotheses  2-5.  Finally,  a number  of  additional 
analyses  consisting  of  linear  regressions  were  performed  on 
the  data. 

Manipulation  Check 

Subjects  in  the  treatment  groups  viewed  one  of  two 
videos.  One  group  of  subjects  viewed  a video  of  an  actor 
who  was  attempting  to  appear  masculine  while  the  other  group 
of  subjects  viewed  a video  of  the  same  actor  attempting  to 
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appear  effeminate.  An  independent  t-test  was  used  to  assess 
the  degree  to  which  independent  raters  rated  the  two  videos 
differently.  Results  revealed  that  the  videos  were  rated 
significantly  different.  With  1 representing  most  masculine 
and  13  most  feminine,  the  masculine  video  was  rated  as 
significantly  more  masculine  than  the  feminine  video  (4.83 
vs.  9.25),  t (12,  8)  = 5.90,  p < .0001.  Raters'  ratings  of 
the  videos  on  the  other  nine  gay  stereotypes  indicated  by 
Taylor  (1983)  plus  attractiveness  ratings  are  presented  in 
Table  2 below. 


Table  2.  Stereotype  and  Attractiveness  Rating  Means  and  t- 
tests  for  Videos 


Stereotype 

Masculine 

Video 

Means 

Feminine 

Video 

Means 

t 

E 

non- 

aggressive 

5.42 

7.75 

2.35 

.016 

nonleader 

5 . 17 

6 . 87 

2 . 15 

. 027 

gentle 

7.50 

9.37 

1.89 

.046 

weak 

5 . 82 

7 . 12 

1.48 

.083 

lonely 

5.83 

6.25 

.390 

.352 

emotional 

8.58 

10.62 

3.19 

.003 

passive 

6.00 

8 . 12 

2.71 

. 022 

unconvent . 

4.75 

7.25 

2.71 

. 011 

sensitive 

7.67 

10.25 

3.24 

.003 

attractive 

6.00 

5.50 

. 816 

.426 

To  provide  additional  information  on  how  subjects  were 


reacting  to  the  videos,  perceived  similarity  ratings  of 
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subjects  toward  each  video  were  compared  using  an 
independent  t-test.  The  results  indicated  that  subjects' 
perceived  similarity  to  the  videos  did  not  significantly 
differ  (Mfem  = 75.20  vs.  Mmasc  = 73.32),  t (65,  65)  = .39,  p 
= .66. 

Perceived  Similarity 

The  first  hypothesis  predicted  that  perceived 
similarity  to  the  feminine  actor  will  be  lower  for  subjects 
higher  in  homosexual  stress  than  it  will  for  subjects  low  in 
homosexual  stress.  To  analyze  this  hypothesis,  an 
independent  t-test  and  a Pearson  product -moment  correlation 
were  conducted.  For  the  t-test,  subjects  were  split  into 
high  and  low  stress  categories  representing  the  upper  and 
lower  40%,  while  the  middle  20%  were  excluded  to  help 
control  for  the  possibility  of  incurring  a Type  I error. 

Mean  perceived  similarity  scores  to  the  feminine  actor 
(using  the  Actor  Rating  Index)  were  then  compared,  revealing 
a significant  difference  between  the  perceived  similarity 
score  for  high  stress  subjects  (M  = 83.19,  SD  = 30.42)  and 
low  stress  subjects  (M  = 66.67,  SD  = 27.31),  t (35,29)  = 

2.32,  p < .05.  In  support  of  the  hypothesis,  high  stress 
subjects  put  greater  distance  between  placings  of  the 
current  self  and  the  actor  than  did  low  stress  subjects, 
indicating  that  they  perceived  less  similarity  between 
themselves  and  the  feminine  actor  than  did  low  stress  subjects. 
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A Pearson  product -moment  correlation  was  performed  on 
time  one  SAHSI  scores  and  perceived  similarity  for  all 
subjects  who  were  exposed  to  the  feminine  actor.  The 
results  revealed  a significant  negative  correlation,  r (92) 
= -.51,  p < .0001.  The  results  of  both  t-test  and 
correlational  analyses  indicate  that  as  the  level  of  stress 
increased,  subjects  perceived  less  similarity  between 
themselves  and  the  feminine  actor. 


Table  3 . Means  for  Perceived  Similarity  to  the  Gay  Actor 
for  High  and  Low  Stress  Subjects 


High  Stress 

Low  Stress 

Total 

Masculine  Film 
M 

72 . 90 

73.75 

73.32 

n 

30 

36 

66 

Feminine  Film 
M 

83.19 

67.21 

75.20 

n 

36 

30 

66 

Total 

M 

n 

78 . 04 
66 

70.48 

66 

Note : Lower  scores  indicate  greater  perceived  similarity. 


Changes  in  Homosexual  Stress  and  Attitudes  Toward  Gay  Men 

High  stress  and  masculine  actor 

Hypothesis  2 predicted  that  high  stress  subjects  will 
display  an  increase  or  no  change  in  homosexual  stress  and 
negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men  in  response  to  the 
masculine  actor.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent 
measures  t-test  was  conducted  on  the  data.  Analysis 
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revealed  that  these  subjects  displayed  less  stress  at  time 
two  (M  = 87.5,  SD  = 40.44)  than  at  time  one  (M  = 126.5,  SD  = 
40.52),  t (29)  = 4.83,  g < .0001.  Subjects  displayed  no 
significant  difference  in  attitudes  from  time  one  (M  = 65.0, 
SD  = 16.33)  to  time  two  (M  = 62.7,  SD  = 16.68),  t (29)  = 
1.16,  p = .25.  The  results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  masculine  actor  will  increase  or  maintain  stress 
levels  for  those  high  in  stress,  but  they  do  support  the 
hypothesis  that  exposure  to  the  masculine  actor  will  not 
cause  a change  in  attitudes. 

High  stress  and  feminine  actor 

Hypothesis  3 predicted  that  high  stress  subjects  will 
experience  no  change  in  homosexual  stress  and  negative 
attitudes  toward  gay  men  in  response  to  the  feminine  actor. 

A dependent  measures  t-test  was  used  to  test  this 
hypothesis.  Analysis  revealed  that  subjects  displayed  less 
stress  at  time  two  (M  = 100.8,  SD  = 55.98)  than  at  time  one 
(M  = 119.5,  SD  = 37.90),  t (35)  = 2.19,  p < .05.  Subjects 
did  not  display  significant  changes  in  negative  attitudes 
from  time  one  (M  = 68.9,  SD  = 17.25)  to  time  two  (M  = 66.0, 
SD  = 18.50),  t (35)  = 1.68,  £ = .10.  Again,  the  results  do 
not  support  the  hypothesized  effect  of  the  feminine  actor  on 
subsequent  stress  levels  for  those  high  in  stress,  but  they 
do  support  the  hypothesized  effect  of  no  change  in  attitudes 
following  exposure  to  the  feminine  actor. 
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High  stress  and  control  condition 

It  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  stress  and  negative  attitude  scores  at  time  one  and 
time  two  for  subjects  in  the  no  treatment  condition.  A 
dependent  measures  t-test  was  used  to  test  this  assumption. 
The  results  revealed  significant  differences  from  time  one 
to  time  two  on  both  variables  for  high  stress  subjects. 
Subjects  displayed  significantly  less  stress  at  time  two  (M 
= 97.0,  SD  = 67.62)  than  at  time  one  (M,  = 130.8,  SD  = 

49.96),  t (25)  = 4.33,  p < .001.  Subjects  also  displayed 
significantly  less  negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men  at  time 
two  (M  = 61.0,  SD  = 18.20)  than  at  time  one  (M  = 63.3,  SD  = 
17.55),  t (25)  = 2.27,  p < .05. 

Low  stress  and  masculine  actor 

Hypothesis  4 predicted  that  low  stress  subjects  will 
display  a decrease  or  no  change  in  homosexual  stress  and 
negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men  in  response  to  the 
masculine  actor.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  a dependent 
measures  t-test  was  conducted  on  the  data.  Analysis 
revealed  no  significant  difference  between  stress  at  time 
one  (M  = 27.7,  SD  = 16.77)  and  time  two  (M  = 27.7,  SD  = 
18.76),  t (35)  = .01,  p = .99.  Analysis  also  revealed  no 
significant  difference  between  negative  attitudes  at  time 
one  (M  = 37.6,  SD  = 23.11)  and  time  two  (M  = 39.9,  SD  = 
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22.91),  t (35)  = 1.15,  £ = .26.  The  results  support  the 
hypothesis . 

Low  stress  and  feminine  actor 

Hypothesis  5 predicted  that  low  stress  subjects  will 
display  an  increase  in  levels  of  stress  and  negative 
attitudes  in  response  to  a feminine  actor.  To  test  this 
hypothesis,  a dependent  measures  t-test  was  conducted  on  the 
data.  Analysis  revealed  no  significant  difference  between 
stress  at  time  one  (M  = 26.6,  SD  = 17.83)  and  time  two  (M  = 
28.53  SD  = 24.27),  t (29)  = .44,  p = .66.  Analysis  also 
revealed  no  significant  difference  between  negative 
attitudes  at  time  one  (M  = 41.1,  SD  = 16.66)  and  time  two  (M 
- 39.3,  SD  = 16.34),  t (29)  = 1.13,  p = .27.  The  results 
fail  to  support  the  hypothesis. 

Low  stress  and  control  condition 

It  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  stress  and  negative  attitude  scores  at  time  one  and 
time  two  for  subjects  in  the  no  treatment  condition.  A 
dependent  measures  t-test  was  used  to  test  this  assumption. 
The  results  revealed  no  significant  differences  from  time 
one  to  time  two  on  either  variable  for  low  stress  subjects. 
The  difference  between  time  one  stress  scores  (M  = 32.7,  SD 
= 17.64)  and  time  two  stress  scores  (M  = 43.7,  SD  = 30.59) 
was  nonsignificant,  t (25)  = 1.74,  p = .09.  For  negative 
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attitudes,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
attitudes  at  time  one  (M  = 43.9,  SD  = 18.48)  and  time  two  (M 
= 43.6,  SD  = 21.41),  t (25)  =.50,  £ = .62.  Please  refer  to 
Tables  4 and  5 for  means  for  negative  attitudes  and 
homosexual  stress  by  condition  and  subject  stress  levels. 


Table  4.  Means  for  Attitudes  Toward  Gay  Men  for  High  and 
Low  Stress  Subjects  at  Time  One  and  Time  Two 


Time  1 
High  Stress 

Time  1 
Low  Stress 

Time  2 
High  Stress 

Time  2 
Low  Stress 

Masc . 

64 . 97 

37.56 

62 . 66 

39 . 94 

Film 

n=3  0 

n=36 

n=30 

n=36 

Fem. 

68 . 89 

41 . 13 

66 . 03 

39 . 30 

Film 

n=36 

n=30 

n=36 

n=30 

Table  5.  Means  for  SAHSI  Scores  for  High  and  Low  Stress 
Subjects  at  Time  One  and  Time  Two 


Time  1 
High  Stress 

Time  1 
Low  Stress 

Time  2 
High  Stress 

Time  2 
Low  Stress 

Masc . 
Film 

126.49 

n=30 

27 . 72 
n=36 

87.52 

n=30 

27.69 

n=36 

Fem. 

Film 

119.53 

n=36 

26 . 60 
n=30 

100.78 

n=36 

28.53 

n=30 

Additional  Analyses 

Comparisons  for  Change  in  Stress 

An  analysis  of  variance  was  conducted  on  the  means  of 
the  change  in  stress  scores  (time  2 - time  1)  in  hypotheses 
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3-6.  This  was  performed  to  determine  if  the  mean  decrease 
for  high  stress  subjects  in  the  feminine  condition  (M  = 
-18.75)  was  significantly  smaller  than  the  mean  decreases 
for  the  masculine  (M  = -38.97)  and  control  conditions  (M  = 
-33.77).  The  ANOVA  revealed  no  significant  differences 
between  the  three  difference  score  means,  F (2,91)  = 1.72,  p 
= .18  . 

Effect  of  Perceived  Similarity  on  Changes  in  Stress 

A series  of  simultaneous  regression  analyses  was  used 
to  analyze  the  relationship  between  perceived  similarity  to 
the  gay  actor  and  subsequent  stress  levels.  Analyses 
revealed  that  among  high  stress  subjects  and  across 
conditions,  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  actor  was  a 
significant  predictor  of  stress  at  time  two  when  controlling 
for  stress  at  time  one,  t (62)=  4.11,  p < .0001.  The  sign 
of  the  regression  coefficient  (P  = -.73)  indicates  that  for 
high  stress  subjects,  increases  in  perceived  similarity  to 
the  gay  actor  were  associated  with  lower  stress  levels. 

Among  low  stress  subjects,  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay 
actor  was  not  a significant  predictor  of  stress  at  time  two 
when  controlling  for  stress  at  time  one,  t (63)=  0.18,  p = 

. 86  . 

To  analyze  the  effects  of  perceived  similarity  on 
attitudes  toward  gay  men,  Pearson  product -moment 
correlations  were  conducted  on  high  and  low  stress  subjects 
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across  conditions.  Analyses  revealed  that  among  high  stress 
subjects  there  was  a significant  negative  correlation 
between  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  actor  and  subsequent 
(i.e.  time  2)  negative  attitudes,  r (66)  = -.37,  p = .0021. 
This  indicates  that  as  perceived  similarity  increased, 
subsequent  negative  attitudes  decreased.  Among  low  stress 
subjects,  the  correlation  between  perceived  similarity  and 
subsequent  negative  attitudes  was  not  significant,  r (66)  = 
.23,  p = .06.  While  there  appeared  to  be  a nonsignificant 
trend  toward  a positive  correlation  between  perceived 
similarity  and  negative  attitudes,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
the  two  variables  were  unrelated  for  low  stress  subjects. 

Effect  of  Varying  Follow-up  Intervals  on  Stress  Scores 

Finally,  a linear  regression  was  used  to  determine  the 
effect  of  different  intervals  between  administrations  of 
stress  scales  on  stress  scores  at  time  two  when  controlling 
for  stress  at  time  one  and  perceived  similarity.  Analysis 
revealed  no  effect  for  varying  intervals,  t (127)  = .54,  p = 
.59.  This  indicates  that  the  different  intervals  between 
sessions  had  no  effect  on  stress  scores. 


CHAPTER  5 
DISCUSSION 


The  present  study  was  designed  with  two  purposes  in 
mind.  The  first  was  to  develop  a provided  or  self- 
administered  form  of  the  Homosexual  Stress  Index  (SAHSI)  in 
order  to  make  assessment  of  homosexual  stress  levels  more 
efficient.  The  second  purpose  was  to  test  the  common  logic 
that  masculine  gay  men  are  more  effective  in  reducing 
homosexual  stress  levels  and  negative  attitudes  toward  gay 
men  than  are  feminine  gay  men.  More  specifically,  the 
extent  to  which  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  people  of 
varying  homosexual  stress  levels  (i.e.  high  vs.  low)  was 
investigated . 

With  regard  to  the  first  purpose,  this  study  was 
successful  in  creating  a 30  item  Self -Administered 
Homosexual  Stress  Index  that  was  both  reliable  and  valid  in 
the  assessment  of  homosexual  stress.  Regarding  the  second 
purpose,  this  study  was  unable  to  detect  an  effect  for 
either  masculine  or  feminine  presentations  on  those  who  were 
exposed  to  them,  regardless  of  their  preexisting  levels  of 
homosexual  stress.  Interestingly,  additional  analyses 
revealed  that  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  man  was  found 
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to  be  a significant  predictor  of  subsequent  stress  among 
high  stress  subjects.  In  other  words,  as  perceived 
similarity  increased,  stress  levels  decreased.  Increasing 
degrees  of  perceived  similarity  were  also  associated  with 
lower  levels  of  negative  attitudes  among  high  stress 
subjects.  Among  low  stress  subjects,  neither  the 
relationship  between  perceived  similarity  and  stress  levels 
nor  the  relationship  between  perceived  similarity  and 
negative  attitudes  was  significant.  Each  of  these  effects 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

Development  of  the  Self -Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index 

For  over  ten  years,  Personal  Construct  Psychology  and 
the  Role  Construct  Repertory  Test  have  been  available  for 
use  in  better  understanding  the  individual ' s perceptions  and 
construction  of  homosexuality.  Leitner  and  Cado  (1982) 
began  this  line  of  work  by  having  subjects  elicit  15  of 
their  own  bipolar  personal  constructs,  separating  the  poles 
of  each  personal  construct  by  13  point  Likert- type  scales, 
and  asking  them  to  place  the  "self  as  I am  right  now"  and 
the  "self  as  I would  be  if  I were  homosexual"  on  each  of  the 
15  dimensions.  By  summing  the  differences  in  placement  of 
the  two  selves  on  all  15  construct  dimensions,  the 
individual's  homosexual  stress  score  was  obtained.  Analysis 
of  how  individuals  place  the  homosexual  self  in  relation  to 
the  present  self  and  the  poles  of  their  construct  dimensions 
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yields  considerable  information  about  perceptions  of 
homosexuality,  and  it  is  significantly  and  positively 
correlated  with  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality 
(Burke,  1992;  Leitner  & Cado,  1982). 

The  Personal  Construct  method  has  advantages  over  the 
direct  question  method  employed  by  questionnaires  because  it 
avoids  the  likelihood  of  generating  various  response  sets, 
distortion  by  ego  defense  maneuvers,  and  superficial 
responses  while  also  enjoying  the  advantage  of  being 
grounded  in  personality  theory  (Burke,  1992;  Krieger, 

Epting,  & Leitner,  1974;  Leitner  & Cado,  1982).  Despite 
these  advantages,  its  major  shortcoming  is  the  amount  of 
time  required  for  construct  elicitation.  The  35-50  minutes 
required  to  completely  assess  one's  level  of  homosexual 
stress  by  this  method  is  unwieldy  and  time- intensive  enough 
to  make  it  impractical  in  many  of  today's  research 
situations  where  exposure  to  respondents  and  their  own 
interest  and  attention  are  limited. 

Because  of  this  shortcoming,  the  present  study  compiled 
a list  of  the  30  most  often  elicited  constructs  from  a pool 
of  constructs  generated  by  160  male  subjects  (see  Table  1 in 
Chapter  4) . The  poles  of  these  constructs  were  then 
separated  by  13  point  Likert-type  scales  (ranging  from  6 at 
one  end,  through  0 in  the  middle,  to  6 at  the  other  end) . 

The  SAHSI  consists  of  two  pages  with  these  30  constructs  on 
each  page.  The  first  page  asks  respondents  to  place  the 
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"self  as  you  are  right  now"  on  each  of  the  30  dimensions 
while  the  second  page  asks  them  to  do  the  same  for  the  "self 
as  you  would  be  if  you  were  homosexual . " Homosexual  stress 
scores  are  then  determined  by  summing  the  difference  in 
placements  of  the  two  selves  on  all  30  dimensions. 

Initial  concurrent  validity  for  the  SAHSI  was 
established  in  this  study  by  finding  a significant  positive 
correlation  between  the  SAHSI  and  the  Attitudes  Toward  Gay 
Men  Scale  (Herek,  1994) , indicating  that  as  stress  scores  on 
the  SAHSI  increase,  negative  attitudes  toward  gay  men  also 
increase.  Support  for  the  convergent  validity  of  the  SAHSI 
was  established  with  a significant  positive  correlation 
between  SAHSI  scores  and  stress  scores  obtained  from  the 
original  method  of  eliciting  homosexual  stress  as  used  by 
Leitner  and  Cado  (1982)  and  Burke  (1992)  described  above. 
Test-retest  reliability  was  established  by  noting  a highly 
significant  positive  correlation  between  SAHSI  scores  from 
repeated  administration  following  a six  week  interval,  while 
internal  consistency  reliability  was  also  established  by 
correlating  responses  to  odd  and  even  items  from  the  initial 
SAHSI  completed  by  control  group  subjects.  These  results 
show  considerable  initial  promise  for  the  viability  of  the 
SAHSI  as  an  efficient  and  informative  instrument  for 
assessing  the  individual's  experience  and  construction  of 
homosexuality . 
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Summary  of  Rationale 

Various  efforts  to  destigmatize  homosexuality  within 
the  public  realm  involve  the  use  of  gay  men  who  are  willing 
to  talk  about  their  experiences  as  gay  men.  There  is 
considerable  debate  regarding  the  type  of  gay  man  that 
should  be  selected  to  serve  such  a purpose.  One  side  argues 
that  we  need  to  appreciate  each  individual's  uniqueness  as 
well  as  the  diversity  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  community  and 
therefore  allow  anyone  who  wishes  to  share  experience  to  do 
so.  To  censor  anyone  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  very  kind 
of  intolerance  we  are  attempting  to  dissipate  and  which  is 
so  destructive  to  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  first  place. 

The  other  side  argues  that  each  time  a gay  man  performs 
in  such  a capacity,  he  serves  as  a representative  of  the 
entire  community  in  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  As  a result, 
it  is  important  to  select  gay  men  who  will  leave  a favorable 
impression  in  the  audience's  collective  mind  (Kirk  & Madsen, 
1989) . In  other  words,  gay  men  need  to  market  themselves  as 
likeable  and  respectable  people.  To  do  so  requires 
adherence  to  the  existing  rules  of  the  game  for  our  society 
and  an  effort  to  maximize  similarity  between  the  gay 
representative  and  his  audience.  Research  by  Taylor  (1983) 
indicates  that  describing  homosexuals  in  terms  of  sex  role 
deviance  is  meaningful  to  many  people.  Homosexuals  are 
generally  believed  to  behave  like  the  other  sex.  Since  the 
gay-negative  members  of  the  general  public  more  strictly 
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adhere  to  sex  role  expectations,  efforts  to  increase 
perceived  similarity  between  gay  men  and  their  audiences 
necessitate  that  the  gay  representative  adhere  to  prevailing 
sex  role  expectations  for  men.  By  increasing  the  degree  of 
adherence  to  expected  sex  roles,  it  is  contended  that  gay 
men  will  be  liked  more  and  negative  attitudes  will  decrease. 

In  the  current  study,  Herek's  (1986)  work  on 
heterosexual  masculinity  informed  a refinement  to  the  simple 
hypothesis  that  greater  sex  role  conformity  in  gay  men  will 
yield  more  positive  attitudes  toward  them.  This  perspective 
suggests  that  increasingly,  being  a man  is  defined  not  only 
by  what  one  is  but  also  by  what  one  isn't.  Manhood  has  as 
much  to  do  with  being  tough,  independent,  aggressive,  and 
dominant  as  it  does  with  not  being  effeminate  in  any  way. 
Research  also  shows  that  those  who  more  stridently  adhere  to 
sex  role  prescriptions  are  more  likely  to  perceive 
homosexuals  as  behaving  inconsistently  with  expected  sex 
roles  (Sigelman  et  al . , 1991).  Their  expectation  that 
homosexuals  behave  inconsistently  with  prescribed  sex  roles 
and  the  importance  of  their  own  personal  adherence  to  sex 
role  prescriptions  in  construing  themselves  as  men  combine 
to  create  cognitive  inconsistency  when  they  encounter  a gay 
man  who  adheres  to  male  sex  role  prescriptions.  As  a 
result,  an  awareness  of  a need  for  change  in  their 
constructions  of  one  aspect  of  their  world,  and  a seemingly 
important  aspect  with  implications  for  self -definition,  is 
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created.  In  the  psychology  of  personal  constructs,  such 
awareness  is  a defining  characteristic  of  threat  and  stress. 
It  was  therefore  anticipated  that  conventional  wisdom,  which 
posits  that  exposure  to  a masculine  gay  man  will  reduce 
negative  attitudes  and  homosexual  stress  while  exposure  to  a 
feminine  gay  man  will  increase  them,  would  not  apply  to 
those  initially  high  in  stress  and  negative  attitudes.  The 
masculine  gay  man  was  expected  to  increase  stress  and 
negative  attitudes  while  the  feminine  gay  man  was  expected 
to  maintain  stress  and  negative  attitudes. 

While  individuals  with  low  initial  stress  and  negative 
attitudes  were  expected  to  be  influenced  by  sex  roles  to  a 
certain  degree  as  a result  of  growing  up  in  a culture  that 
emphasizes  them,  they  were  expected  to  less  stridently 
adhere  to  them  and  have  less  rigid  constructions  of  gay  men 
as  gender-benders.  It  was  therefore  anticipated  that  they 
would  not  be  burdened  by  the  need  to  revise  inaccurate 
anticipations/constructions  and  be  free  to  primarily  respond 
to  the  gay  man  on  the  basis  of  perceived  similarity.  Due  to 
their  own  familiarity  with  the  male  sex  role,  they  were 
expected  to  perceive  greater  similarity  to  the  masculine  gay 
man  than  to  the  feminine  gay  man.  Since  similarity  is 
positively  correlated  with  liking,  it  was  predicted  that 
subjects'  stress  levels  and  negative  attitudes  would  remain 
low  or  decrease  even  further  in  response  to  the  masculine 
gay  man  and  increase  in  response  to  the  feminine  gay  man. 
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These  hypotheses  were  assessed  a couple  of  ways. 

First,  differences  in  reactions  for  high  and  low  stress 
subjects  were  assessed  according  to  which  video  (i.e. 
masculine  or  feminine)  was  watched.  Then  negative  attitudes 
and  homosexual  stress  levels  were  observed  as  a function  of 
perceived  similarity. 

Stereotype  Conformity  and  Homosexual  Stress 
High  Stress  Subjects 

The  results  indicated  that  all  subjects  initially  high 
in  homosexual  stress,  including  those  in  the  control  group, 
experienced  a significant  decrease  in  stress  upon  follow-up 
assessment . The  fact  that  the  control  group  experienced  a 
significant  reduction  in  stress  indicates  that  the  video  had 
little  effect  and  influence  beyond  simple  repeated 
completion  of  the  SAHSI  on  stress  reduction.  It  is 
speculated  that  high  stress  subjects  automatically 
experience  reductions  in  stress  by  merely  filling  out  the 
questionnaires  on  two  occasions.  A further  speculation  is 
that  the  instrument  is  reactive  and  not  only  assesses 
homosexual  stress  but  facilitates  some  kind  of  change 
process.  Because  those  who  did  not  view  a video  experienced 
significant  reductions  in  stress,  little  if  any  meaningful 
information  can  be  gleaned  about  the  effects  of  the  videos 
on  those  who  viewed  them. 
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While  exposure  to  the  questionnaires  may  account  for 
the  reductions,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  reductions  were 
merely  an  occurrence  of  the  regression  to  the  mean 
phenomenon,  whereby  high  scorers  at  time  one  will  regress 
closer  to  the  mean  upon  retesting.  Another  possible 
explanation  for  the  reductions  in  stress  experienced  by 
those  in  the  control  group  is  that  the  experimenter  may  have 
been  perceived  as  a masculine-acting  gay  man  by 
participating  subjects.  While  the  perceived  status  of  the 
experimenter  was  not  assessed,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider 
that  subjects  perceived  him  to  be  gay  because  of  his 
interest  and  involvement  in  a study  of  this  nature.  If  this 
was  the  case,  then  exposure  to  either  of  the  videos  and/or 
the  experimenter  would  be  considered  effective  in  reducing 
homosexual  stress  levels  of  those  initially  high  in  stress. 
However,  since  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  such  a conclusion 
cannot  be  drawn. 

With  regard  to  attitudes  among  subjects  initially  high 
in  stress,  the  only  condition  in  which  there  was  a 
significant  decrease  in  negative  attitudes  was  the  control 
condition,  again  preventing  any  conclusions  from  being 
drawn.  The  attitudes  of  subjects  in  either  film  group  did 
not  significantly  change,  although  there  was  a 
nonsignificant  trend  toward  more  positive  attitudes  among 
high  stress  subjects  who  watched  the  feminine  actor. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  stress  scores 
displayed  a pattern  that  could  be  interpreted  as  resulting 
from  regression  to  the  mean,  attitude  scores  did  not.  This 
could  be  cause  for  skepticism  in  the  viability  of  the 
"regression  to  the  mean"  explanation  for  stress  results.  It 
also  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  experimenter  alone 
may  have  had  an  impact  on  subjects  which  he  did  not  have 
when  paired  with  either  of  the  videos.  While  subjects  who 
experienced  both  a video  and  the  experimenter  and  subjects 
who  experienced  the  experimenter  without  a video  (i.e.  the 
control  group)  both  displayed  reduced  stress,  it  is  possible 
that  the  videos  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
experimenter  alone  when  it  came  to  the  more  robust 
attitudes . 

Low  Stress  Subjects 

Among  low  stress  subjects,  both  stress  levels  and 
attitudes  remained  unchanged  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups.  In  other  words,  stress  levels  and  negative 
attitudes  remained  low  regardless  of  condition.  The  fact 
that  the  control  group  did  not  significantly  move  toward  the 
mean  in  either  stress  or  attitude  scores  is  potential 
further  support  for  the  notion  that  regression  to  the  mean 
may  not  necessarily  account  for  the  reductions  in  stress 
among  high  stress  control  subjects  since  it  would  be 
expected  for  regression  to  occur  for  both  high  and  low 
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groups.  The  best  explanation  for  stress  levels  and  negative 
attitudes  to  remain  unchanged  among  low  stress  subjects  is 
the  occurrence  of  a floor  effect- -people  already  low  in 
stress  and  negative  attitudes  have  very  little  room  to  move 
lower. 


Perceived  Similarity 

While  raters  assessed  a significant  difference  between 
the  videos  on  the  masculine- feminine  dimension,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  on  most  of  the  other  dimensions  suggested  by 
Taylor  (1983)  as  representing  meaningful  ways  to 
differentiate  between  homosexual  and  heterosexual  people, 
the  raters  did  not  perceive  a clear  distinction  between  the 
two  video  presentations  (see  Table  2 in  Chapter  4) . It  is 
also  informative  to  look  at  the  composite  scores  (i.e. 
raters'  summed  scores  across  all  ten  dimensions)  for  each 
video  presentation.  As  a reminder,  raters  used  a series  of 
13  point  scales  to  rate  the  videos  on  the  ten  Taylor  (1983) 
characteristics.  The  midpoint  was  represented  by  a score  of 
7 with  any  score  below  7 indicating  embodiment  of  nongay 
characteristics  and  any  score  above  7 indicating  embodiment 
of  gay  characteristics.  The  extremes  (i.e.  1 and  13) 
represented  the  greatest  degrees  of  embodiment  of  nongay  and 
gay  characteristics,  respectively.  Raters  generated 
composite  scores  of  6.16  for  the  masculine  presentation  and 
8.29  for  the  feminine  presentation.  Neither  departs  greatly 
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from  the  midpoint  and  the  feminine  video  was  rated  as  more 
clearly  conforming  to  gay  characteristics  than  was  the 
masculine  condition  rated  as  conforming  to  nongay 
characteristics.  While  the  mean  difference  between  the  two 
is  statistically  significant,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the 
masculine  score  of  6.16  is  close  enough  to  the  midpoint  to 
suggest  that  the  presentation  was  not  very  clearly  perceived 
as  nonstereotypical.  The  fact  that  the  composite  rating  of 
the  masculine  presentation  was  as  close  to  the  range  for  gay 
characteristics  (i.e.  above  7)  as  it  was  may  mean  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  conditions  for  subjects  was 
blurred  and  this  may  account  for  the  failure  to  obtain 
significant  differences  in  changes  in  stress  and  negative 
attitudes  between  conditions.  Indirect  support  for  this 
possibility  exists  due  to  the  finding  that  perceived 
similarity  ratings  to  the  masculine  and  feminine 
presentations  were  not  significantly  different. 

As  a result  of  both  the  limited  degree  of  distinction 
between  presentations  and  the  inconclusiveness  of  the 
results  due  to  the  experience  of  significant  changes  in 
subjects  in  the  control  condition,  stress  scores  and 
attitudes  toward  gay  men  at  time  two  were  analyzed  as  a 
function  of  perceived  similarity  between  the  subjects  and 
the  actor  (using  the  Actor  Rating  Index) . By  viewing  the 
data  this  way,  the  assumption  that  all  subjects  perceived 
the  actor  one  way  or  the  other  (i.e.  as  masculine  or 
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feminine,  stereotypical  or  nonstereotypical)  is  avoided  and 
his  unique  perception  is  taken  into  consideration.  This 
allows  for  a more  sensitive  analysis  of  each  subject's 
experience  of  the  presentation. 

The  results  revealed  that  lower  stress  levels  and  more 
positive  attitudes  at  time  two  were  associated  with  greater 
perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  man  for  subjects  initially 
high  in  stress.  In  other  words,  the  more  similar  the  actor 
was  perceived  to  be  to  the  current  self  of  those  high  in 
stress,  the  lower  their  subsequent  stress  and  negative 
attitudes.  This  is  consistent  with  the  extensive  literature 
which  reveals  a consistent  and  positive  correlation  between 
perceived  similarity  and  liking. 

For  subjects  initially  low  in  stress,  perceived 
similarity  to  the  gay  man  was  not  shown  to  be  significantly 
related  to  subsequent  stress  and  attitude  levels.  This 
indicates  that  attitudes  and  stress  levels  remained 
relatively  low  regardless  of  the  degree  of  perceived 
similarity  between  the  self  and  the  gay  presenter. 

Limitations  and  Suggestions  for  Future  Research 
Limitations 

The  results  of  this  research  need  to  be  considered  in 
light  of  the  limitations  of  the  study.  One  limitation 
inherent  in  the  SAHSI  and  the  Actor  Rating  Index  used  in  the 
calculation  of  perceived  similarity  scores  was  the  presence 
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of  a midpoint  (0)  score  along  each  of  the  30  provided 
dimensions.  While  it  was  believed  to  be  important  to 
include  this  response  for  those  who  were  honestly  unable  to 
decide  between  the  two  poles,  it  afforded  an  "out"  for  those 
who,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  wish  to  endorse  ratings  on 
either  side  of  the  midpoint  which  seemingly  were  usable.  As 
a result,  homosexual  stress  and  perceived  similarity  scores 
were  possibly  less  accurate  than  they  would  have  been  if 
there  had  not  been  a midpoint  or  neutral  response  option. 
Another  limitation  was  the  proximity  of  the  masculine 
presentation's  ratings  to  the  range  of  scores  characteristic 
of  the  gay  stereotype  (Taylor,  1983) . The  possibility  that 
the  masculine  presentation  was  not  masculine  enough  may  have 
accounted  for  the  inability  to  find  meaningful  differences 
in  the  effects  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  presentations. 
Additionally,  it  is  possible  that  the  experimenter  may  well 
have  represented  a masculine  gay  man  in  the  eyes  of 
subjects,  further  obscuring  the  effects  of  the  videos, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  control  (no  video) 
condition . 

Future  Research 

When  future  research  is  undertaken  in  this  area,  a few 
suggestions  will  be  made  here  for  possible  inclusion.  The 
first  suggestions  is  that  a new  version  of  the  SAHSI  be 
created  without  a midpoint.  Such  a forced-choice  format  may 
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lead  to  greater  commitment  and  result  in  scores  that  are 
more  accurate.  This  format  would  also  allow  for  the 
analysis  of  split  scores,  whereby  one  point  would  be  given 
each  time  the  individual  places  the  current  and  homosexual 
selves  toward  opposite  poles  of  the  dimension.  This  would 
allow  for  a total  score  of  30.  If  this  method  proved  to  be 
as  valid  and  reliable  as  the  current  SAHSI  method,  it  would 
simplify  the  scoring  procedure  resulting  in  an  even  more 
user-friendly  technique. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  presentations  be  created 
which  more  distinctly  represent  gay  and  nongay 
characteristics  (Taylor,  1983) . This  would  allow  for  a 
cleaner  and  truer  test  of  the  conventional  wisdom  that  gay 
men  who  embody  prescribed  male  sex  roles  will  be  most 
effective  in  combating  homophobia  and  reducing  negative 
attitudes  toward  homosexuals.  Finally,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  facilitator  of  the  study  be  a woman  when  the  focus  of 
the  study  is  on  men  and  their  responses  to  gay  men.  This 
would  control  for  the  possibility  of  the  experimenter  being 
perceived  as  a gay  representative  and  polluting  both 
experimental  and  control  conditions.  It  may  also  be 
reasonable  to  consider  having  both  male  and  female 
facilitators  in  order  to  assess  the  effect  of  facilitator 
gender  on  subject  responses. 
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Conclusions  and  Implications 

In  summary,  the  present  study  developed  and  found 
initial  support  for  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the 
Self -Administered  Homosexual  Stress  Index  (SAHSI) . 
Significant  positive  correlations  were  found  between  SAHSI 
scores  and  scores  obtained  from  the  elicited  format  of 
generating  homosexual  stress  scores,  scores  on  the  Negative 
Attitudes  Toward  Gay  Men  Scale,  and  scores  obtained  from  a 
second  administration  of  the  SAHSI  following  a six  week 
interval.  Internal  consistency  reliability  was  also 
established.  The  SAHSI  represents  an  efficient  and  subtle 
way  of  assessing  an  individual's  experience/construction  of 
homosexuality  vis-a-vis  the  self,  while  simultaneously 
providing  a grounding  in  personality  theory. 

This  study  also  investigated  the  effects  of  a video  of 
a masculine  or  feminine  gay  man  on  the  attitudes  and  stress 
levels  of  male  subjects.  All  subjects  initially  high  in 
stress,  including  those  in  the  control  condition  showed 
reductions  in  stress  upon  follow-up  assessment.  Subjects 
initially  low  in  stress  showed  no  change  in  stress  or 
attitude  scores  after  viewing  either  of  the  video 
presentations.  Regardless  of  the  explanation  for  why  both 
experimental  and  control  groups  displayed  reduced  stress  in 
high  stress  subjects  and  no  change  in  stress  and  attitudes 
in  low  stress  subjects,  it  is  evident  that  the  different 
videos  did  not  produce  meaningful  or  discernable  effects  and 
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that  no  conclusions  or  implications  can  be  made  from  the 
results . 

Consequently,  the  focus  of  attention  was  directed  away 
from  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  masculine,  feminine,  and 
control  conditions,  and  to  the  relationship  between  each 
subject's  experience  of  perceived  similarity  to  the  gay  man 
and  subsequent  homosexual  stress  and  negative  attitudes. 

This  line  of  investigation  proved  more  fruitful  by  revealing 
that  greater  perceived  similarity  was  associated  with  less 
stress  and  negative  attitudes  among  high  stress  subjects. 
Perceived  similarity  was  not  associated  with  lower  stress  or 
negative  attitudes  among  low  stress  subjects.  These  results 
suggest  that  individuals  low  in  stress  are  fairly  robust  and 
will  maintain  their  current  low  stress  levels  and  relatively 
positive  attitudes  regardless  of  the  degree  of  perceived 
similarity  to  whomever  is  presented  to  them.  High  stress 
subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  in 
that  they  respond  more  favorably  to  those  to  whom  they  feel 
more  similar. 

The  dimensions  upon  which  it  is  important  for  high 
stress  individuals  to  perceive  similarity  can  not  be 
determined  by  the  results  of  this  study.  However,  research 
clearly  shows  a propensity  for  sex  role  stereotyping  among 
these  individuals  (Brown  & Amoroso,  1975;  MacDonald  & Games, 
1974;  Minnegerode,  1976;  Sigelman  et  al . , 1991;  Weinberger  & 
Millham,  1979) . While  there  are  many  other  dimensions  upon 
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which  to  recognize  similarity  beyond  the  ten  sex  roles 
suggested  by  Taylor  (1983) , it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
similarity  to  gay  men  along  dimensions  of  sex  role 
stereotypes  can  be  expected  to  be  partly  influential  in 
reducing  stress  levels  and  improving  attitudes  in 
individuals  with  high  stress  and  negative  attitudes. 
Therefore,  it  is  suggested  that  greater  care  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  gay  presenters  to  ensure  that  they  more  closely 
adhere  to  sex  role  prescriptions  when  addressing  individuals 
or  audiences  high  in  homosexual  stress.  Additionally,  it  is 
suggested  that  similarity  along  dimensions  other  than  sex 
role  stereotypes  also  be  maximized  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  gay  representative (s)  in  reducing 
stress  and  negative  attitudes. 

This  means  that  the  belief  that  masculine  gay  men  are 
most  effective  in  improving  attitudes  toward  gay  men  is 
partly  true  for  high  stress,  but  not  for  low  stress,  men. 

Low  stress  men  are  closer  to,  if  not  already  within,  the 
realm  of  acceptable  limits  with  respect  to  acceptance  of 
homosexuals  and  homosexuality,  and  they  also  do  not  seem  to 
be  influenced  by  varying  degrees  of  perceived  similarity  to 
gay  representatives.  Since  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  know  the  stress  levels  of  the  members  of  an 
audience,  it  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  err  on  the  side 
of  caution  by  assuming  that  everyone  has  high  stress  and 
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negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality,  and  present  gay  men 
who  adhere  to  the  prescribed  male  sex  role. 


APPENDIX  A 

ROLE  CONSTRUCT  REPERTORY  TEST 
Instruction  Sheet 

This  questionnaire  is  comprised  of  four  sheets:  (1) 

the  Instruction  Sheet,  (2)  the  Role  Specification  Sheet,  (3) 
the  Response  Sheet,  and  (4)  the  Construct  Record.  If  these 
instructions  are  not  completely  clear  ask  for  more 
information . 

Start  with  the  Role  Specification  Sheet  (page  2) . 
Beginning  with  your  mother's  name,  write  the  first  names  of 
the  people  described.  Write  their  names  on  the  Response 
Sheet  (page  3)  in  the  numbered  blanks  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  If  you  know  two  people  with  the  same  name,  use  a 
last  initial  as  well.  If  you  cannot  remember  a person's 
first  name  write  his  last  name,  or  something  about  him  which 
will  clearly  bring  to  your  mind  the  person's  identity.  Go 
ahead . 

Take  your  Response  Sheet . Note  that  two  cells  in  Row  1 
have  circles  in  them.  This  means  that  you  are  first  to 
consider  the  two  people  whose  names  appear  on  diagonals  1 
and  7.  Think  about  these  two  people.  Are  the  two  people 
alike  in  some  one  way?  Or  are  the  two  people  different  in 
some  one  way? 

If  you  first  see  that  the  two  people  are  alike  in  some 
one  way,  write  under  Column  1,  Number  1 of  your  Construct 
Record  Sheet  (page  4)  the  one  way  in  which  these  two  people 
are  alike.  Then,  in  Column  2,  Number  1,  place  the  word  that 
best  represents  what  you  believe  to  be  the  opposite . or 
contrast  of  that  description.  Then  go  on  to  Row  #2  of  your 
Response  Sheet. 

If  you  first  see  that  the  two  people  are  different  in 
some  one  wav,  write  under  Column  1 the  one  or  two  word 
description  of  the  person  in  the  left  circle,  and  under 
Column  2 the  dif f erent/contrasting  description  of  the  person 
in  the  right  circle. 

If  you  cannot  see  a similarity  or  a difference  between 
the  two  people  designated  in  Row  1,  leave  blanks.  After  you 
have  finished  with  Row  1 consider  the  two  people  to  be 
compared  in  Row  2 . Follow  the  instructions  given  above  for 
all  15  comparisons. 
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Role  Specification  Sheet 

Do  the  best  you  can  to  find  people  who  fit  the  descriptions 

below.  If  you  have  to  depart  too  far  from  the  type 

designated  in  order  to  fill  every  diagonal,  star  those  names 

which  do  not  fit  very  well. 

1.  Write  the  name  of  your  mother  or  the  person  who  has 
played  the  part  of  your  mother  on  the  first  diagonal 
line  on  the  Response  Sheet  (after  number  1) . 

2.  Write  the  first  name  of  your  father  or  the  person  who 
has  played  the  part  of  your  father  on  the  second 
diagonal . 

3.  Write  the  name  of  your  brother  nearest  your  own  age,  or 

the  person  who  has  played  the  part  of  such  a brother. 

4.  Write  the  name  of  your  sister  nearest  your  own  age,  or 

the  person  who  has  played  the  part  of  such  a sister. 

5.  Your  wife  (or  husband)  or  closest  present  girl-  (boy-) 
friend.  Do  not  repeat  the  name  of  anyone  listed  above. 

6.  Your  closest  present  friend  of  the  same  sex  as 
yourself.  Do  not  repeat  names. 

7.  A person  with  whom  you  have  worked  or  associated  who, 
for  some  reason,  appeared  to  dislike  you.  Do  not 
repeat  names . 

8.  The  person  with  whom  you  usually  feel  most 
uncomfortable.  Do  not  repeat  names. 

9.  The  person  you  have  met  whom  you  would  most  like  to 
know  better. 

10.  The  teacher  whose  point  of  view  you  have  found  most 
acceptable.  Do  not  repeat  names. 

11.  The  teacher  whose  point  of  view  you  have  found  most 
objectionable.  Do  not  repeat  names. 

12.  The  most  unsuccessful  person  you  know  personally.  Do 
not  repeat  names . 

13.  The  most  successful  person  you  know  personally.  Do  not 
repeat  names . 

14.  The  happiest  person  you  know  personally.  Do  not  repeat 
names . 

15.  The  unhappiest  person  you  know  personally.  Do  not 
repeat  names . 
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Construct  Record  Sheet 


Column  1 

Column  2 

1. 
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PRESENT  SELF  RATING  SCALE  TO  BE 
SUPERIMPOSED  ON  THE  CONSTRUCT  RECORD 

"Self  as  I am  right  now" 
6--5--4--3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 


6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6- -5- -4  - -3  - -2  - 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3-_2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4--3--2- 

-1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 
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HOMOSEXUAL  SELF  RATING  SCALE  TO  BE 
SUPERIMPOSED  ON  THE  CONSTRUCT  RECORD 


"Self  as  I 

would  be  if  I were  homosexual" 

1 

1 

1 

LO 

1 

1 

VO 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4-- 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

1 

1 

1 

if) 

1 

if) 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g__5__4_. 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

1 

1 

if) 

1 

1 

if) 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g__5__4_. 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

1 

1 

if) 

1 

1 

VO 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--S--4-- 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g__5__4_. 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6 - -5- -4  - ■ 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g__5__4_. 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g__5__4_. 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g__5__4_. 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

g - - 5- -4  - ■ 

-3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 

6--5--4--3--2--1--0--1--2--3--4--5--6 


APPENDIX  B 

INFORMED  CONSENT  (Study  1,  Part  I) 

Experimenter:  Tim  Burke 

Position:  Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 

This  study  will  last  approximately  one  hour  and  provide 
you  with  two  (2)  credits  toward  your  PSY  2013  requirement. 
You  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  Role  Construct  Repertory 
Test  (RCRT) . This  is  not  an  actual  test,  but  a method  that 
will  allow  you  to  determine  in  what  important  ways  you  make 
sense  of  the  world  (i.e  your  personal  construct  dimensions) . 
You  will  then  be  asked  to  make  a number  of  ratings.  First 
you  will  be  asked  to  make  a couple  of  ratings  of  yourself, 
both  actual  and  hypothetical.  Then  you  will  be  asked  to 
rate  your  level  of  agreement  or  disagreement  with  a number 
of  statements  regarding  different  sexual  orientations.  On 
any  of  the  scales,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions 
you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your 
consent  and  to  discontinue  participation  in  this  project  at 
any  time  without  prejudice. 

The  experimenter  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  at  this  time.  If  you  should  have  questions  at 
a later  time,  you  may  contact  the  experimenter  at  Box  54  or 
room  208  of  the  Psychology  Building. 

This  experiment  will  make  use  of  personal  construct 
psychology  (Kelly,  1955)  and  should  raise  your  awareness  of 
the  ways  in  which  you  make  sense  out  of  yourself,  the  world, 
and  the  things  in  it . 


I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described 
above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  have 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Date 


Participant ' s Signature 
Principal  Investigator_ 


Approved  for  use  through  December  7,  1995. 
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APPENDIX  C 

INFORMED  CONSENT  (Study  1,  Part  II) 


Experimenter:  Tim  Burke 

Position:  Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 

This  study  will  last  approximately  60  minutes  and  will 
provide  you  with  one  (2)  credits  toward  your  PSY  2013 
requirement.  You  will  be  asked  to  complete  the  Role 
Construct  Repertory  Test  (RCRT) . This  is  not  an  actual 
test,  but  a method  that  will  allow  you  to  determine  in  what 
important  ways  you  make  sense  of  the  world  (i.e  your 
personal  construct  dimensions) . You  will  then  be  asked  to 
rate  yourself  (both  real  and  hypothetical)  on  thirty  (30) 
construct  dimensions  provided  by  the  experimenter,  and  then 
on  the  fifteen  (15)  constructs  you  generated.  Finally,  you 
will  be  asked  to  complete  a 20-item  questionnaire.  On  any 
of  the  scales,  you  do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions  you 
do  not  wish  to  answer.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your 
consent  and  to  discontinue  participation  in  this  project  at 
any  time  without  prejudice. 

The  experimenter  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  at  this  time.  If  you  should  have  questions  at 
a later  time,  you  may  contact  the  experimenter  at  Box  54  or 
room  208  of  the  Psychology  Building. 

This  experiment  should  raise  your  awareness  of  the  ways 
in  which  you  make  sense  out  of  your  world  and  the  things  in 
it.  It  will  enable  you  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  particular  student  on  the  videotape  and 
your  reactions  to  him,  raising  your  awareness  of  some  of 
your  own  interpersonal  processes . 


I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described 
above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  have 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Date Participant's  Signature 

Principal  Investigator 

Approved  for  use  through  December  7,  1995. 
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APPENDIX  D 

INFORMED  CONSENT  (Study  2,  Session  I) 

Experimenter:  Tim  Burke 

Position:  Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 
University  of  Florida 

This  is  the  first  session  of  a two  session  study.  You 
will  receive  extra  credit,  as  determined  by  your  instructor, 
for  your  participation  in  this  study.  You  will  be  able  to 
earn  extra  credit  only  if  you  participate  in  both  sessions 
of  this  study.  This  session  will  last  approximately  fifteen 
minutes  and  be  conducted  now,  in  class.’  The  second  session 
will  take  about  20  minutes  and  will  occur  in  five  or  six 
weeks  outside  of  class  time. 

During  this  session  you  will  be  asked  to  make  a number 
of  ratings.  First  you  will  be  asked  to  make  a couple  of 
ratings  of  yourself,  either  actual  or  hypothetical.  Then 
you  will  be  asked  to  rate  your  level  of  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  a number  of  statements  regarding  different 
sexual  orientations.  Then  you  will  be  asked  to  indicate 
your  agreement  with  a number  of  statements  about  your 
behavior  in  certain  situations.  On  any  of  the  scales,  you 
do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to 
discontinue  participation  in  this  project  at  any  time 
without  prejudice. 

The  experimenter  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  at  this  time.  If  you  should  have  questions  at 
a later  time,  you  may  contact  the  experimenter  at  Box  54  or 
room  208  of  the  Psychology  Building. 

This  experiment  will  make  use  of  personal  construct 
psychology  (Kelly,  1955)  and  should  raise  your  awareness  of 
the  ways  in  which  you  make  sense  out  of  yourself,  the  world, 
and  the  things  in  it . 


I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described 
above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  have 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 

Date Participant ' s Signature 

Principal  Investigator 

Approved  for  use  through  December,  1995. 
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APPENDIX  E 

INFORMED  CONSENT  (Study  2,  Session  II) 
EXPERIMENTAL  CONDITIONS 

Experimenter:  Tim  Burke 

Position:  Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 

This  study  will  last  approximately  thirty  minutes  and 
provide  you  with  two  (2)  points  toward  your  overall  final 
grade.  You  will  be  asked  to  view  a videotape  of  either  a 
heterosexual  or  a homosexual  UF  student  who  was  given  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  think  of  how  he  would  describe  himself. 
You  will  then  be  asked  to  assess  the  student  on  a provided 
series  of  dimensions.  Then  you  will  be  asked  to  complete 
two  more  scales  pertaining  to  your  actual  self  and  a 
hypothetical  self.  Finally  you  will  be  asked  to  complete 
two  questionnaires  about  your  attitudes  toward  sexuality. 

On  any  of  the  scales  or  questionnaires,  you  do  not  have  to 
answer  any  questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  You  are 
free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to  discontinue 
participation  in  this  project  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

The  experimenter  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  at  this  time.  If  you  should  have  questions  at 
a later  time,  you  may  contact  the  experimenter  at  Box  54  or 
room  208  of  the  Psychology  Building. 

This  experiment  should  raise  your  awareness  of  the  ways 
in  which  you  make  sense  out  of  your  world  and  the  things  in 
it.  It  will  enable  you  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  particular  student  on  the  videotape  and 
your  reactions  to  him,  raising  your  awareness  of  some  of 
your  own  interpersonal  processes. 


I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described 
above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  have 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Date Participant's  Signature 

Participant's  printed  name:  

(to  be  able  to  receive  extra  credit) 

Principal  Investigator 

Approved  for  use  through  December  7,  1995. 
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APPENDIX  F 

INFORMED  CONSENT  (Study  2,  Session  II) 

CONTROL  CONDITION 

Experimenter:  Tim  Burke 

Position:  Graduate  Student 

Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 

This  study  will  last  approximately  thirty  minutes  and 
provide  you  with  two  (2)  points  toward  your  overall  final 
grade.  You  will  be  asked  to  complete  two  scales  pertaining 
to  an  actual  self  and  a hypothetical  self  and  two 
questionnaires  about  your  attitudes  toward  sexuality.  On 
any  of  the  scales  or  questionnaires,  you  do  not  have  to 
answer  any  questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer.  You  are 
free  to  withdraw  your  consent  and  to  discontinue 
participation  in  this  project  at  any  time  without  prejudice. 

The  experimenter  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  at  this  time.  If  you  should  have  questions  at 
a later  time,  you  may  contact  the  experimenter  at  Box  54  or 
room  208  of  the  Psychology  Building. 

This  experiment  should  raise  your  awareness  of  the  ways 
in  which  you  make  sense  out  of  your  world  and  the  things  in 
it.  It  will  enable  you  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  particular  student  on  the  videotape  and 
your  reactions  to  him,  raising  your  awareness  of  some  of 
your  own  interpersonal  processes. 


I have  read  and  I understand  the  procedure  described 
above.  I agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  have 
received  a copy  of  this  description. 


Date Participant's  Signature 

Participant's  p.rinted  name:  

(to  be  able  to  receive  extra  credit) 

Principal  Investigator 


Approved  for  use  through  December  7,  1995. 
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APPENDIX  G 

SELF-ADMINISTERED  HOMOSEXUAL  STRESS  INDEX 


Below  is  a list  of  bipolar  dimensions  separated  by  13  point 
scales.  Please  circle  the  number  on  each  scale  which  most 
closely  describes  your  self  "as  you  are  right  now " for  each 
bipolar  dimension. 


successful  6-5-4 

selfish  6-5-4 

hard-working  6-5-4 

positive  6-5-4 

unfriendly  6-5-4 

beautiful  6-5-4 

open-minded  6-5-4 

quiet  6-5-4 

fun  6-5-4 

shy  6-5-4 

aggressive  6-5-4 

happy  6-5-4 

uncaring  6-5-4 

serious  6-5-4 

not 

understanding  6-5-4 

pleasant  6-5-4 

intelligent  6-5-4 

mean  6-5-4 

helpful  6-5-4 

conservative  6-5-4 

religious  6-5-4 

untrustworthy  6-5-4 

stubborn  6-5-4 

motivated  6-5-4 

lazy  6-5-4 

generous  6-5-4 

warm  6-5-4 

tense  6-5-4 

educated  6-5-4 

unconfident  6-5-4 


3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3 -4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 


unsuccessful 

unselfish 

lazy 

negative 

friendly 

ugly 

close-minded 

talkative 

boring 

outgoing 

calm 

unhappy 

caring 

care-free 

understanding 

uptight 

unintelligent 

nice 

unhelpful 

liberal 

nonreligious 

trustworthy 

submissive 

unmotivated 

energetic 

ungenerous 

cold 

calm 

uneducated 

confident 
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Below  is  a list  of  bipolar  dimensions  separated  by  13  point 
scales.  Please  circle  the  number  on  each  scale  which  most 
closely  describes  your  self  "as  you  would  be  if  you  were 
homosexual " for  each  bipolar  dimension. 


successful 

selfish 

hard-working 

positive 

unfriendly 

beautiful 

open-minded 

quiet 

fun 

shy 

aggressive 

happy 

uncaring 

serious 

not 

understanding 

pleasant 

intelligent 

mean 

helpful 

conservative 

religious 

untrustworthy 

stubborn 

motivated 

lazy 

generous 

warm 

tense 

educated 

unconfident 


6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 

6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 

1-2-3-4-5-6 


unsuccessful 

unselfish 

lazy 

negative 

friendly 

ugly 

close-minded 

talkative 

boring 

outgoing 

calm 

unhappy 

caring 

care-free 

understanding 

uptight 

unintelligent 

nice 

unhelpful 

liberal 

nonreligious 

trustworthy 

submissive 

unmotivated 

energetic 

ungenerous 

cold 

calm 

uneducated 

confident 


APPENDIX  H 

THE  MARLOWE -CROWNE  SOCIAL  DESIRABILITY  SCALE 
Personal  Rating  Inventory- 

Listed  below  are  a number  of  statements  concerning  personal 

attitudes  and  traits.  Read  each  item  and  decide  whether  the 

statement  is  true  or  false  as  it  pertains  to  you  personally. 

1.  Before  voting  I thoroughly  investigate  the 
qualifications  of  all  the  candidates. 

2 . I never  hesitate  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  help  someone  in 
trouble . 

3 . It  is  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  work  if  I 
am  not  encouraged . 

4.  I have  never  intensely  disliked  anyone. 

5.  On  occasion  I have  had  doubts  about  my  ability  to 
succeed  in  life. 

6.  I sometimes  feel  resentful  when  I don't  get  my  way. 

7.  I am  always  careful  about  my  manner  of  dress. 

8 . My  table  manners  at  home  are  as  good  as  when  I eat  out 
in  a restaurant. 

9.  If  I could  get  into  a movie  without  paying  and  be  sure 
I was  not  seen  I would  probably  do  it . 

10.  On  a few  occasions,  I have  given  up  doing  something 
because  I thought  too  little  of  my  ability. 

11.  I like  to  gossip  at  times. 

12.  There  have  been  times  when  I felt  like  rebelling 
against  people  in  authority  even  though  I knew  they 
were  right. 

13.  No  matter  who  I'm  talking  to,  I'm  always  a good 
listener . 

14.  I can  remember  "playing  sick"  to  get  out  of  something. 

15 . There  have  been  occasions  when  I took  advantage  of 
someone . 

16.  I'm  always  willing  to  admit  it  when  I make  a mistake. 

17.  I always  try  to  practice  what  I preach. 

18.  I don't  find  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  along 
with  loud  mouthed,  obnoxious  people. 

19.  I sometimes  try  to  get  even  rather  than  forgive  and 
forget . 

20.  When  I don't  know  something  I don't  at  all  mind 
admitting  it. 

21.  I am  always  courteous,  even  to  people  who  are 
disagreeable . 
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22  . 

23  . 

24  . 

25. 

26. 

27  . 

28  . 

29. 

30. 

31 . 
32  . 


33  . 


At  times  I have  really  insisted  on  having  things  my  own 
way . 

There  have  been  occasions  when  I felt  like  smashing 
things . 

I would  never  think  of  letting  someone  else  be  punished 
for  my  wrong-doings. 

I never  resent  being  asked  to  return  a favor. 

I have  never  been  irked  when  people  expressed  ideas  very 
different  from  my  own. 

I never  make  a long  trip  without  checking  the  safety  of 
my  car. 

There  have  been  many  times  when  I was  quite  jealous  of 
the  good  fortune  of  others. 

I have  almost  never  felt  the  urge  to  tell  someone  off. 

I am  sometimes  irritated  by  people  who  ask  favors  of 
me . 

I have  never  felt  that  I was  punished  without  cause. 

I sometimes  think  when  people  have  a misfortune  they 
only  got  what  they 
deserved . 

I have  never  deliberately  said  something  that  hurt 
someone's  feelings. 


APPENDIX  I 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  LESBIANS  SCALE 

Please  circle  the  number  that  most  accurately  indicates 
how  you  feel . 

1.  Lesbians  just  can't  fit  into  society. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

2.  A woman's  homosexuality  should  not  be  a cause  for  job 
discrimination  in  any  situation. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

3.  Female  homosexuality  is  detrimental  to  society  because 
it  breaks  down  the  natural  division  between  the  sexes . 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

4.  State  laws  regulating  private,  consenting  lesbian 
behavior  should  be  loosened. 

Strongly  Agree  1- -2 - -3 - -4- -5 - -6- -7- - 8- - 9 Strongly  Disagree 

5.  Female  homosexuality  is  a sin. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

6.  The  growing  number  of  lesbians  indicates  a decline  in 
America's  morals. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

7.  Female  homosexuality  in  itself  is  no  problem,  but  what 
society  makes  of  it  can  be  a problem. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

8.  Female  homosexuality  is  a threat  to  many  of  our  basic 
social  institutions. 

Strongly  Agree  1- -2 - -3 - -4 - - 5 - - 6- -7- -8 - - 9 Strongly  Disagree 
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9.  Female  homosexuality  is  an  inferior  form  of  sexuality. 
Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

10.  Lesbians  are  sick. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 


APPENDIX  J 

ATTITUDES  TOWARD  GAY  MEN  SCALE 

Please  circle  the  number  that  most  accurately  indicates 
how  you  feel . 

1.  Male  homosexual  couples  should  be  allowed  to  adopt 
children  the  same  as  heterosexual  couples. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

2.  I think  male  homosexuals  are  disgusting. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

3.  Male  homosexuals  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach  school. 
Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

4.  Male  homosexuality  is  a perversion. 

Strongly  Agree  1- -2 - -3 - -4- -5 - -6- - 7- - 8- - 9 Strongly  Disagree 

5.  Just  as  in  other  species,  male  homosexuality  is  a 
natural  expression  of  sexuality  in  human  men. 

Strongly  Agree  1- -2- -3 - -4 - -5 - - 6 - -7- - 8 - - 9 Strongly  Disagree 

6.  If  a man  has  homosexual  feelings,  he  should  do 
everything  he  can  to  overcome  them. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

7.  I would  not  be  too  upset  if  I learned  that  my  son  were  a 
homosexual . 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 

8.  Homosexual  behavior  between  two  men  is  just  plain  wrong. 
Strongly  Agree  1- -2 - -3 - -4 - -5 - - 6 - - 7- -8 - - 9 Strongly  Disagree 

9 . The  idea  of  male  homosexual  marriages  seems  ridiculous 
to  me . 

Strongly  Agree  1- -2 - -3 - -4 - -5 - - 6- -7- - 8 - - 9 Strongly  Disagree 
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10.  Male  homosexuality  is  merely  a different  kind  of 
lifestyle  that  should  not  be  condemned. 

Strongly  Agree  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9  Strongly  Disagree 


APPENDIX  K 
ACTOR  RATING  INDEX 


Below  is  a list  of  bipolar  dimensions  separated  by  13 
point  scales.  Please  circle  the  number  on  each  scale  which 
most  closely  describes  your  impression  of  the  person  you 
just  saw  on  the  videotape  for  each  bipolar  dimension. 


successful  6-5-4 

selfish  6-5-4 

hard-working  6-5-4 

positive  6-5-4 

unfriendly  6-5-4 

beautiful  6-5-4 

open-minded  6-5-4 

quiet  6-5-4 

fun  6-5-4 

shy  6-5-4 

aggressive  6-5-4 

happy  6-5-4 

uncaring  6-5-4 

serious  6-5-4 

not 

understanding  6-5-4 

pleasant  6-5-4 

intelligent  6-5-4 

mean  6-5-4 

helpful  6-5-4 

conservative  6-5-4 

religious  6-5-4 

untrustworthy  6-5-4 

stubborn  6-5-4 

motivated  6-5-4 

lazy  6-5-4 

generous  6-5-4 

warm  6-5-4 

tense  6-5-4 

educated  6-5-4 

unconfident  6-5-4 


3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 

3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 


unsuccessful 

unselfish 

lazy 

negative 

friendly 

ugly 

close-minded 

talkative 

boring 

outgoing 

calm 

unhappy 

caring 

care-free 

understanding 

uptight 

unintelligent 

nice 

unhelpful 

liberal 

nonreligious 

trustworthy 

submissive 

unmotivated 

energetic 

ungenerous 

cold 

calm 

uneducated 

confident 
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APPENDIX  L 

SELF- CHARACTERIZATION 


I am  23  years  old.  I'm  six  feet  tall  and  weigh  175 
pounds.  I came  to  the  University  of  Florida  two  years  ago. 

I have  a small  but  close  family.  I have  a brother  who  is  a 
reverend  in  Pennsylvania  and  is  married  with  two  children. 

My  biological  parents  are  divorced  and  I grew  up  with  my 
mother  and  a step-dad,  who(m)  I consider  to  be  more  my 
father  than  my  biological  father.  We  lived  a middle  class 
life  in  a middle  class  neighborhood.  We  took  family 
vacations  and  spent  holidays  at  my  grandparent's  when  they 
were  alive.  My  mom  and  my  step-dad  worked  hard  to  make  sure 
I received  all  of  the  things  I needed  --a  good  home,  plenty 
of  food,  considerable  financial  support  for  going  to 
college,  and  good  values  about  respecting  other  people's 
freedom  to  do  what  they  want  as  long  as  they  don't  hurt 
anyone  in  the  process.  We  keep  in  touch  regularly,  talking 
with  each  other  at  least  three  times  a week. 

I'm  athletic  and  rather  competitive.  I love  to  play 
hard  and  be  the  best  at  whatever  I'm  doing.  I like  a 
variety  of  sports,  from  tackle  football  and  basketball  to 
tennis  and  golf.  I work  out  at  the  gym  as  often  as  I can. 

I like  to  keep  in  as  good  a shape  as  I can  and  get  very 
restless  and  irritable  when  I can't  find  time  to  exercise  or 
work  out.  Sometimes,  I find  myself  not  doing  something  if  I 
can't  do  it  well.  I don't  like  losing  and  have  a tendency 
to  take  losses  personally,  blaming  my  failures  on  internal 
and  personal  shortcomings.  I realize  that  this  is  not  the 
most  logical  way  to  approach  life  and  I am  making  more  of  an 
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effort  to  relax  and  try  new  things  and  not  be  so  concerned 
with  being  better  than  others  all  the  time. 

I am  becoming  more  and  more  sociable.  Before  I came  to 
the  University  of  Florida,  I grew  up  in  a fairly  small  town 
and  had  a small  group  of  friends  in  high  school.  I still 
like  hanging  out  with  my  friends  --  passing  time  talking 
about  other  people,  things  that  happen  in  our  personal  lives 
and  in  the  world,  and  sometimes  just  vegging  with  a six  pack 
on  slow  nights  during  the  week.  However,  my  circle  of 
friends  is  a lot  larger  than  it  was  in  high  school  and  I do 
a wider  variety  of  things.  I've  started  going  out  to  clubs 
in  town  (like  the  Florida  Theatre  on  Thursdays) , I do  the 
Swamp  thing  during  the  Fall  with  a bunch  of  the  guys  I've 
met  through  intramurals,  and  I've  seen  more  movies  since 
coming  to  college  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  life!  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  times  when  I enjoy  spending  time 
alone.  I like  to  take  time  to  gather  my  thoughts,  or  read 
things  that  interest  me,  or  just  watch  T.V.  Overall,  I'd 
definitely  say  that  I am  a heck  of  a lot  more  relaxed  and 
comfortable  with  interacting  with  other  people. 

When  I have  strong  opinions  about  something,  I tend  to 
push  for  my  point  of  view.  I realize  that  others  may  have 
different  views  of  things,  but  I get  frustrated  and 
sometimes  annoyed  when  people  try  to  persuade  me  to  a less 
rational  or  sensical  way  of  looking  at  things.  On  a lot  of 
other  issues,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  what  I think,  or  think  that 
a number  of  ways  of  looking  at  things  are  reasonable,  and  so 
many  times  I'll  just  agree  with  what  others  say  without 
saying  much  myself. 

As  far  as  school  goes,  my  grades  are  okay.  I'm  no 
Einstein  but  I do  fairly  well  in  classes  I want  to  take.  I 
am  a terrible  procrastinator,  but  find  that  I work  best 
under  the  pressure  of  a deadline.  I am  majoring  in  business 
with  a minor  in  psychology.  I don't  exactly  know  what  I am 
going  to  do  once  I graduate,  but  I wouldn't  mind  stepping 
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into  a managerial  position  somewhere.  I think  I'm  a fairly 
good  motivator  and  relate  well  enough  to  people  to  get  them 
to  maximize  their  potential  at  work.  But  all  this  is  a 
while  away.  Who  knows,  I may  end  up  going  to  graduate 
school  just  so  I don't  have  to  worry  about  finding  a job. 

It  seems  like  there  is  less  and  less  opportunity  out  there 
for  someone  with  a bachelor's  degree  now-a-days. 


PAUSE 


As  for  my  love  life,  I think  my  chances  of  finding  a job  are 
better  than  my  chances  of  finding  a soul  mate.  I'm  dating  a 
guy  now  who's  in  love  with  someone  he  can't  have.  Needless 
to  say,  he's  not  entirely  there  when  we're  together  --  I 
think  he's  thinking  of  the  other  one  a lot.  It's  worth 
sticking  it  out  though  because  he  is  very  nice  and  honest 
and  sincere.  He  is  also  well  educated,  in  good  shape,  and 
attractive.  Another  big  plus  is  that  he  is  very  comfortable 
with  his  sexual  orientation.  This  is  an  important 
characteristic  for  me,  since  I spent  the  greater  part  of  my 
life  hating  myself  for  being  gay.  Now  that  I am  accepting 
of  my  homosexuality  and  my  parents,  certain  teachers,  and 
all  of  the  friends  that  I've  told  about  it  are  accepting  as 
well,  I think  it  would  be  a step  backward  if  my  boyfriend 
couldn't  handle  my  level  of  acceptance  of  my  sexuality  or 
his  own  sexual  orientation. 


APPENDIX  M 
ATTRIBUTE  SCALE 


Please  rate  your  perception  of  the  man  you  just  saw  on 
videotape  on  the  dimensions  below. 


not  aggressive  6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 


good  leader 
not  gentle 
not  weak 
masculine 
not  lonely 
emotional 
passive 
conventional 


6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
6 -5 -4 -3 -2-1- 0-1-2 -3 -4 -5 -6 
6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 
6 -5 -4 -3 -2 -1-0 -1-2 -3 -4-5 -6 
6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 


not  sensitive  6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6 


aggressive 
bad  leader 
gentle 
weak 

not  masculine 

lonely 

emotional 

not  passive 

unconventional 

sensitive 


Please  rate  the  attractiveness  of  the  person  you  saw  on  the 
video . 

attractive  1--2--3--4--5--6--7--8--9--10  unattractive 
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APPENDIX  N 

DEBRIEFING  (STUDY  1,  PART  II) 


Thank  you  for  participating  in  this  experiment.  The 
main  reason  for  this  study  was  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  a new  instrument  designed  to  measure  people's  perceptions 
of  homosexuality.  The  new  instrument  included  the  first  two 
pages  of  the  second  set  of  surveys  you  completed  containing 
thirty  sets  of  opposite,  bipolar  dimensions.  Each  dimension 
is  known  as  a "construct  dimension"  and  the  idea  is  that  as 
you  go  through  the  world  and  encounter  things,  you  make  use 
of  such  constructs  to  better  understand  those  things.  This 
reasoning  was  advanced  by  George  Kelly  (1955)  and  his  theory 
of  Personal  Construct  Psychology.  Without  personal 
constructs,  we  would  have  no  way  of  organizing  the  things  in 
our  lives. 

The  new  instrument  you  completed  is  very  similar  to  the 
first  exercise  you  did  when  you  compared  people  in  your  life 
to  generate  15  of  your  personal  constructs.  The  reason  the 
second  instrument  is  important  is  because  there  are  twice  as 
many  items  (personal  constructs)  which  means  greater 
reliability  and  it  takes  significantly  less  time  to 
administer.  The  second  instrument  enables  one  to  get  a good 
sense  of  your  perception  of  homosexuality  in  a quick  but 
subtle  way. 

Given  the  strong  emotions  that  sometimes  get  evoked  by 
the  topic  of  homosexuality,  it  is  understandable  if  you 
might  need  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  things  off 
your  minds.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  can  speak  with  the 
experimenter,  Tim  Burke,  by  either  calling  392-0076  and 
leaving  a message  with  a time  and  number  at  which  you  can  be 
reached  or  waiting  until  after  everyone  has  finished  the 
experiment . 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  participation. 
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APPENDIX  0 
DEBRIEFING  (STUDY  2) 


Thank  you  for  participating  in  this  experiment.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this  study.  The  first  was  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  a new  instrument  designed  to  measure 
people's  perceptions  of  homosexuality.  The  second  was  to 
determine  the  effects  of  sex-role  conformity  and  sex-role 
nonconformity  on  people's  attitudes  toward  homosexuals. 

Those  of  you  participating  in  the  part  of  the  study 
designed  to  assess  the  new  instrument  were  asked  to  complete 
the  same  set  of  scales  and  questionnaires  in  both  the  first 
and  second  sessions.  The  instrument  being  assessed  was  the 
one  that  asked  you  to  rate  your  self  "as  you  currently  are" 
and  then  rate  your  self  "as  you  would  be  if  you  were 
homosexual."  It  was  predicted  that  as  the  distance  between 
your  ratings  increased,  the  less  positive  your  attitudes 
toward  homosexuality  would  be.  It  was  also  predicted  that 
from  session  one  to  session  two,  there  would  be  no 
significant  change  in  the  ways  you  rated  your  current  self 
and  your  hypothetical  (e.g.  homosexual)  self. 

Those  of  you  participating  in  the  part  of  the  study 
designed  to  determine  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of 
sex-role  conformity  on  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  were 
shown  an  actor  portraying  a homosexual  student  giving  a self 
description  of  himself.  This  actor  portrayed  himself  in  two 
ways:  1)  as  someone  who  conformed  to  the  'gay  stereotype' 
and  2)  as  someone  who  did  not  conform  to  the  gay  stereotype. 
Some  of  you  viewed  the  first  portrayal  while  others  of  you 
viewed  the  second  portrayal . Of  interest  was  how  viewing 
this  student  would  affect  two  things:  1)  your  negative 
attitudes  toward  homosexuals  and  2)  the  degree  to  which  you 
judged  yourself  "as  you  are  right  now"  to  be  different  from 
yourself  "as  you  would  be  if  you  were  homosexual."  It  was 
hypothesized  that  the  nonstereotypical  gay  student  would  do 
the  following  things  compared  to  the  stereotypical  gay 
person:  1)  lower  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuals  and 
2)  cause  you  to  rate  yourself  "as  you  are  right  now"  less 
differently  than  you  rated  yourself  "as  you  would  be  if  you 
were  homosexual " . 

If  the  expected  results  occur,  then  this  research  would 
lend  support  to  the  belief  that  homosexual  men  who  act  in 
ways  that  are  consistent  with  their  gender  role  elicit  less 
negative  attitudes  than  men  who  act  in  ways  that  are 
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inconsistent  with  their  expected  gender  role.  If  the 
expected  results  do  not  occur,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
consider  that  negative  attitudes  toward  homosexuality  and 
homosexuals  have  to  do  with  something  other  than  gender  role 
nonconformity . 

Given  the  strong  emotions  that  sometimes  get  evoked  by 
the  topic  of  homosexuality,  it  is  understandable  if  you 
might  need  to  have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  things  off 
your  minds.  If  this  is  the  case,  you  can  speak  with  the 
experimenter,  Tim  Burke,  by  calling  392-0076  and  leaving  a 
message  with  a time  and  number  at  which  you  can  be  reached. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  participation  in  this 
experiment . 
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